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BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED Bz 
Cc. W. CARLETON & CO. 


HENRY POWRES, BANKER. 


A capital new novel by Richard B. Kimball, author of “ Saint 
Leger,” “Student Life,’’ “‘ Undercurrents,” “* Was he Success- 
ful?” ete. Mr. Kimball’s novels are remarkable for their happy 
combination of fancy and sentiment ; and being of the higher or- 
der of literature, are eagerly sought after and welcomed by all cul- 
tivated and educated readers. Price $1 75, 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 


Another excessively funny work by the American Philoso- 
pher and Humorist, “Josh Billings,”’ whose previous book has 
had such an immense success both in America and England. This 
new volume is fully illustrated with comic drawings, and will set 
everyvody laughing all over the country. Price $ bo. 


THE LOST CAUSE REGAINED. 


A remarkable book, which will attract the earnest attention of 
every eons in United States. Written by Edward A. 
Pollard, author of “ The Lost Cause,” [which sold nearly a hun- 
dred thousand copies ;] the new book must have as enormous a 
circulation as the work which prompted it. Price $1 50. 


ROSE MATHER. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Pride—Tempest and Sunshine—’ Lena 
Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—English Orphans—Coasin 
Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane— Darkness and Deylight _ Hugh 
Worthington. 12mo,, beautifully bound in cluth. Price $1 50 
each. 


FOLLY AS IT FLIES. 


A spicy new book .s — ! Fern, author of “Ruth Hall,” 
* Fern Leaves,” etc. egantly bound, price #1 50. 


MADEMOISELLE MERQUEM. 

A brilliant novel of the modern French School, by Geo, Sand 
This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
* Consuelo,” which had such an immense sale here and in Paris. 
Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


COUSIN PAUL. 


A powerfully written and deeply interesting new novel; de- 
picting the flirtations and follies of both married and single in 
“our best Society.” 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price 


$1 75. 
FAIRFAX. 


A new novel by John Esten Cooke, author of “Surry of Eagle’s 
Nest.” Elegantly bound, price $1 5. 


MALBROOK. 


An American Romance i new author, written with vigour 
and originality of thought, ve 


iegantly bound, price $1 75. 
ARTIST’S DREAM. 


A fascinating Art and Society Novel. The scenes lie in Italy 
and America, and are depicted with power and beauty. Elegantly 
bound, price $1 75. 


‘*BRICK’’ POMEROY. 


Two extraordinary new books by the great Editor of “ La 
Crosse mocrat.’’ The first is entitled Sznsz; a book for 
Hearts and Homes, containing thoughtless chapters, musings, 
genial advice, common sense, and pleasant, chatty sort of Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor, which every young man and young woman can 
read and re-read with pleasure and profit. 

The second is entitled Nonsense; a most langhable volume of 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1868. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Brevyoort Ho Hoffman Ho 
Clarendon’ Hotel, ie 


BOSTON, MAS88. 
Revere House, Tremont House. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Spencer House. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sherman House, Tremont House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 
Russell House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. Rossin House. 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel, 
LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, CANADA, 
Russell House. 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
Halifax Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. H. 
Glenn House, 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Steteon House, 
WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Cozzens Hotel. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N, Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House, 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
Gregory’s Hotel. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Union Hall. Congress Hall. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT | 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
HALIFAX, NOVA SOOTIA. 








PRINCIPAL......... seceeeeeseseeeeeeeMRS, HOLMES. 





This Establishment is conducted on the English system, strict 
attention being paid to Moral and Religious training whilst the 
forms of refined society are carefully cultivated. 
The numder of pupils is limited and as unexceptionable refer- 
ences can be given the same will be required. 
The well knowa salubrity of Halifax as a place of residence con- 
stitutes a strong recommendation in its favour. 
For further particulars, apply to Mrs. Holmes, Tobin Street, 


July, 15th 1868. 





Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Burlesques, Poems, and ridi 
things generally—the experiences of the great “ Brick” Pomeroy 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail}on receipt of price, 


postage tree. 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., 
Publishers, New York 





MisS LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDINC HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRI6 STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 


Russell House. M 











WOODS AND FORESTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS. 
QuEBRO, 19th Jung, 1868. 
NOTICE is hereby given that a sale of Timber Berths, in 


the follo Territories, will b 
a1 yee » Will be held at the places and dates, 


ST. MAURICE TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 


T Rivers, on the 2d day of September next. 


LOWER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
ontreal, on the-16th day of September next. 


UPPER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
t. 


Ottawa, on the 7th day of October nex 
oe Berths to be offered for sale and the conditions of sale ean 


at the respective Crown Timber offices, 
G. A. BOURGEOIS, 
. Assistant-Commissioner. 


NO STAIRS TO MOUNT, 
ALL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 


WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 466 Sixth Ave- 
nue, near 28th 8t. One Block only from Broadway, Everything 
in the line of Photography promptly attended to, 


‘THOS. DONNELLY 
MASON AND PLASTERER, 


129 FOURTH AVENUE, Gorner of 13th Street, New York. 


All kinds of Mason and Plastering Work done in Private 
Public Buildings. ? “ = 


DUNHAM & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 
NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


Send for a Circular. 


GRAVES & PIER. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR {SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 























THE 
AMERICAN BATHS, 
IRVING LACK, Cormer I7th Street, 
(Ong Brock East or UNtIon Square.) 


L G@. ATTWOOD, M. D., Manager. 


Entrance to Ladies’ Baths, 17th Street, 
Gentlemen’s, Irving Place. 
Office Hours, 8 A. M., to8 P. M. 

These Baths are the most Comprehensive System of Baths in 
this country. They emt the moditicati of 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ORLENTAL, (Vapor) FUMIGAT- 
ED, SULPHUROUS Vapor, MEDICATED, ELECTRIC, 
MAGNETIC, and the PLUNGE, or SWIMMING POOL. 

These baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s are se- 
parate. Each department has its special and experienced at- 








REMOVAL, 
JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. 323 Canal 8t., 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 
ta” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


J. CAIRNS, 
Manufacturer of Mili and Society Orna- 





F. DONNARUMMA, 
ARTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 
47 THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 10th and 11th Streets, NEW YORK. 
THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the ry at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 
held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 
THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 


declared by their Judges to be 
THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 


Free Circulars to all who send for them to 








moemts, also Police, Fire and No. 210 


Union Badges, 
RAND STREET, Between Mott and Elisabeth Sts New York. © 


No will be spared to make it one of the best resorts for 
invalids or seekers of Pleasure or Luxury in this city. Open for 
inspection at all times, 





JENKINS’ PURE SILVER POLISH, 

The best article ever offered to the public, for Hotels, Restau- 
rants, Boarding Houses, Private Families, Carriage F 
for Show Case and Window Bars and Plate Glass, as it will 
RE-PLATE ALL SILVER OR PLATED WARE as good as new 
with pure silver, and Warran not to change Colour by Stand- 
ing or Wasbing. Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores. 
Price, 50 Cents and One Dollar per Bottle. Orders receivedat the 
Office and Depot, 1366 BROADWAY, between 37th and 38th Bts., 
N.Y. A liberal discount will be given to dealers. 

YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 








Stationers, Prin’ and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpan Layx 
Orders receive prow: supply everything 


attention. We iInog 





MANNER & Co., 197 and 199 Bowery, New York, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THB BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


CUBA....c-sccccce leaves New York .... Wednesday, Sept. 2. 
JaV he. cccoccecee leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 9. 
BCOTILA leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 16. 
RUSSIA ......-.00 leaves New York .... Wednesday, sept. 25. 
GMAT cccccccasd leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 30. 
B CUBA ...0.cc0ce -. leaves New York.... Wednesday, Uct. 7. 4* 
Cuief Uabin Passage, ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..889 
TO PARIS. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 


Berths not secured until paid for, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
¥ The owners of these —— not be accountable for Specie or 


Vsluables anless Bills ot ing, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
‘TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
S (insianp). The loman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
BVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE TUSSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North keer. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CUBRENCY. 


First CaBin ........+.. $100 00 | Sreshaes ............. 
Do. to London....105 W Do. to London....40 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris....... 50 U0 


Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$00, Gold; Steerage, $55, payable in currency. 

Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 

Sieerage passaye irom Liverpoo! or Queenstown, $40. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends. 

For further iniormation, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
iv e, consisting of the 


DRAB ibe voccccccccses Capt. Grace. ..........- 3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND. ...........Capt. Thompson.......3,450 “ 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan...ceseeeee3,517 “ 
HELVETIA......... -Capt, Cutting. ........ 3,315 “ 
Bec ccccncceccoccecce Capt, Hall,.....0......8,310 “ 
DENMARK........... Capt. Thomson......... 3117 “ 
© PENNSYLVANIA..... Capt. Lewis. ............ 2,872 
aMVIRGINIA ceeccesooces Capt. Prowse............ 2,376 ** 


scaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits o1 very spacious State 
fooms, opening directly into the Saloon, the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, tree of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
« of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) tor 
& payable here in currency. 

Drafts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Passage trom New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 

CABLN, #100 Currency; ST EERAGE, $25, Currency. 

For treight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricgs or Tam Com- 
pany, 57 broadway , and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

S86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Weexiy Loves or Stsamens To anp From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AKD FROM 
LIVER PVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
britain aud Lreland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 


RAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 323 Broadway. N. VY. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Screw Streamers OF THE Norta Geruan Liorp run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
ng the United States Mail. 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON, EVERY TUESDAY. 

FROM NEW VYORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York TO Bremen, Lonpon, 
Havas, and SoursampTon—First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, #55. From Bremen to New Yourk—First Ca- 
vin, $120, pecond Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
payable in gold. 

: vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel, 


All letters must pase through the Post office, 
tar No Bills of Ladiog but those of the Company will be 
\qued, 


Bills of Lading will — not be delivered before goods are 
Teared at the Custom House, 
Tf —sé#cie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
owest “tes. For treight or passage apply to 
OBLRIOHS & Co. 68 Broad Street, 


RUPTURE 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON’ respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persona who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to reccive them at his office, No 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVEs for Hernia or Rapture in its varied forms and stages, in persons 
of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande,” Havana, 
Cuba, established seve years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of bis personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 
of two postage stamps. 








~ FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
WM. H. SOHAFFER, 
No. 6 Gecond Avenue, 
' (BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS ) 
d 2 Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
BS Furniture at retail at manofacturers’ prices. Parties in want of: Furniture are invited 


to examine this stock before parchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 









AWNINCS, WARRANTED TO BE PERFECTLY MILOEW PROOF 
For Stores and Offices; Venetian Awnings for Private Dwellings and Hotels, Verandas and Country Residences. 
Canvas Goods of every description made to order. Temporary Awnings Let out. Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
J. F. McHUGH, No. 1274 BROADWAY, 
Junction of 6th Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 





HANKINSON’S IMPROVED CARPET CLEANING MACHINE, 
Still at the Old Stand, 15 Kast 27th Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York. Those having valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for Cleaning: [ngrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminster, 8c. Second-hand Carpets Bought and fur Sale. Carpets taken up and re-laid- 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery W. H. HANKINBON. 


ae 
COMPOSITE IRON WORKsS, 
HUTCHINSON & CO, FxcLusive Manuracturers oF Tas PATENT COMPOSITE IKON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fenees, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 
ORNAwENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK. 


and Samples, 
95 PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Formerly Hatchinson & Wickersham. 


VICTOR BARJON, From Panis, 
Fire Gilding, Mat Gilt, and Silver Piating, Steel Platina, Ac., [New Paris Method) Chandeliers, 8ta- 
tues and Vases, Bronzed in Fancy Colors, Green, Light, Venice and Antique Bronzing. 

No. 71 MERCER STREETX, New Work, Between Spring and Broome Streets. 


n. & H. DESSOIR, 
+ CABINET MaKERS AND DECORATORS, 
77 University Place, near Union *quare, New York. Established since 1541: 
7 Designs and Estimates furnished tor Pier and Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinas of Decorative and 
lain furniture. 














KUHN & HAEMER, 
Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Mattresses. Carpets and Oil 
Cloths Laid—Curtain Hangiug—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Caretully Packed and Kemoved. 
No. 1384 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
YOUNC 8B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cotnices, &c., &c. 
No.f{27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York 


PLUMBER AND CAS FITTER > 
L A 8 age 
No. 32 one G STREET, € 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, NEW YORK. 
. PETERSEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF AWNINGS, HOKSE AND WAGON 
COVERS, &c. 11 Tarkp Avenus,and 405 Wast 40th Steet, 
N.Y. Your patronage is respectiully solicited. Orders sent by 
post will meet with prompt attention. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, 4C., 






For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPHOIALTIES, 
tee COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
s MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
. &., &., 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 


HORSE SHOEINC ESTABLISHMENT, 
JOHN RANNET, 





























[Successor to Dr. W. P. SuELDon,] 
No. 1,329 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th 8t., New York. 
JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. (6th Ave. cars pass the door. } 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, Send 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Btreet. ence arte 
TAMARTY Mrmr ” EGBERT ™ 
CARPENTER AND + 
I RAN K BIRD, 83 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
Pp A I N T E R done with neatness and dispateh. 
- Franc shrandes M. A.COLEMAN, 
641 SIXTH AVENUE, Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
NEW YORK, Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, _ 1,253 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 31st and 82nd Sts.) 
JOHN SLATER, Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 200 MERCER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. ¥. 
FASHIONABLE CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
BOOT MAKER, B roupe —_. oe. ee — oo —— 
e to Order. Curtains, es, Spring Mattresses an 
No, 390 BROADWAY, diag, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
N.E.Corner Reade Btreet, NEW YORK. Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball at reason- 
able prices. 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivington Street, New York. 


To whom has been awarded Prize Medals at the Berlin and Am- 

erican Expositions. Violins, Violoncellos, Coutrebuss, Guiars, 

&c_ All kinds of Strings for different lnstruments, Silver 

and Brass Instroments, Clarinets, Flutes, &c. Also: Agent for 
BKannscbeidt’s Instraments and Oleum. 





J. ° A] 
} A hel TH, 
HERALDIC ‘CHASER. 
 prreelag mai g nnmgt ey mag lg Ley ay 
e se ro > ‘ 
Gilt = Burnished im het best —--% uanadueeapdan 
No. 176 MERCER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York. 
CH™s™. FRANKE, 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE- HEATH'S PATENT 
FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT. INVALID BEDSTEAD 
OFFICES : 
59 DIVISION STREET, 563 KIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, sagen 
7 BLEECKER STREET, near Broadway. RECLINING CHATIR. 


Works—613 46H STREET, NEW YORK. 
Goods of every description, in or small quantities, dyed, mut INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 E, lath 











finished, and restored in the best style. 
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Literature. 


SORRENTO. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


The gods are gone, the temples overthrown, 
The storms of time the very rocks have shaken 
The Past is mute, save where some mouldy stone 
Speaks to confuse, like speech by age o’ertaken. 
The pomp that crowned the windiog shore 
Has tled tor evermore : 
Its old magnificence shall never reawaken. 


Where once, against the Grecian ships arrayed, 
The Oscan warriors saw their javelins hurtle, 
The farmer prunes his olives, and the maid 
Trips down the lanes in flashing vest and kirtle, 
The everlasting laurel now 
Forgets Apollo’s brow, 
And, dedicate no more to Venus, blooms the myrtle. 


Yet still, as long ago, when this high coast 
Pheeoician strangers saw, and flying Dardans, 
The bounteons earth fulfils her ancient boast 
In mellow fields which Winter never hardens ; 
And daisy, lavender and rose 
Perpetua! buds unclose, 
To flood witn endless balm the tiers of hanging gardens. 


From immemorial rocks the daffodil 
Beckons with scented stars, an unreached wonder : 
On sunny banks their wine the hyacinths spill, 
And self-betraying violets bloom thereunder ; 
While near and threatening, dim and deep, 
‘The wave assaults the steep, 
Or booms in hollow caves with sound of smothered 
thunder. 


Here Nature, dropping once her ordered plan, 
Fashioned all —— things that most might please her— 
‘aes guarded from the greed of man, 
he _— of toil, wherefrom he rarely frees her— 
er sweetest air, her softest wave 
Reluctantly she gave 
To grace the wealth of Rome, to heal the lan 
Cesar. 


She stationed there Vesuvius, to be 
Contrasted horror to her idy! tender : 
Across the azure pavement of the sea 
She raised a cape for Baix’s marble splendour ; 
And westward, on the circling zone, 
To front the seas unknown, 
She planted Capri’s couchant lion to defend her. 


A mother kind, she doth but tantalize: 
Not from ber secret gardens will she spurn us. 
The Roman, casting hitherward his eyes, 
Forgot his Sybaris beside Volturnus— 
Forgot the streams and sylvan charms 
‘That decked his Sabive farms, 
And orchards on the slopes that sink to stil] Avernus. 


Here was his substance wasted : here he lost 
The marrow that subdued the world, in leisure; 
Counting po days that were not feasts, no cost 
Too dear to purchase finer forms of pleasure ; 
Yet, while for him stood still the sun, 
The restless world roiled on, 
And shook from off its skirts Czesar and Cwsar’s trea- 
sure. 


Less than be sought will we: a moon of peace, 
To feed the mind on Fancy’s airy diet ; 
Soft airs that come like memories of Greece, 
Nights that renew the old Pheenician quiet : 
Escape from yonder burning crest 
That stirs with new unrest, 
And in its lava-streams keeps hot the endless riot. 


Here, from the wars of Gaul, the strife of Rome, 
May we, meek citizens, a summer screen us : 
Here find with milder Earth a perfect home, 
Once, ere she puts profounder rest between us: 
Here break the sacred laurel bough 
Still for Apollo’s brow, 
And hind the myrtle buds to crown a purer Venus. 





BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” ; 
CHAPTER XXVIL 
MADAME DESHABILLEE. 


The night afler Mr. Glyn’s interview with the secretary saw 
Maurice once more at Blondel Parva. He had been detained 


in town 80 important business that, on arriving at the 
little station, he his luggage to the vi to give 
notice of his intention to sleep there, while he hi: f burried 


to the manor-house. Most of its inmates—“ Early to bed 
and early to rise” was Madam’s precept to her domestics— 
had already retired to rest. There was not a light to be seen, 
except in Kate’s boudoir-window. 

She was sitting at the table—its books unheeded before 
her, the harmonium closed, the flowers, once so carefully 
tended, dead and withered—leaning her head upon ber hands, 
past tears, and almost past prayers. Maurice knew all that, 
although he only beheld her shadow on the blind. 

He rang the door-bell very softly, resolved, if his first sum- 
mons was not answered, to go to the vicarage, 
visit till the morrow. Bat hardly had the faint tingle ceased, 
when the sounds of shuffling feet were heard across the hal), 


— 


a 





The single bolt was withdrawn, and before him, in easy sli 
Pont 4 Te which might perhaps have been a very old- 
asbioned dress, but had a strong family likeness to a dress- 
ing-gown, and bearing a fiat candlestick in her hand, stood 
Madam herself. 


‘* My dear Mrs. Irby, I fear I am very late.” 

“ Not a word, my dear Mr. Glyn. You are welcome here 
at all times—and never more than now. Excuse my appear- 
ance; | know I’m a Guy; but I was sitting by the fire—the 
only one up in the house—and says I to myself: 1'll go at 
once, whoever it is, or else they'll ringing again, and—in 
case, please God, she may be asleep—waking my darling.” 
And here the good lady burst into tears. . 

Maurice closed the door very softly, and in hoarse, anxious 
tones inquired : “ Is she ill?” 

Madam shook her head—in a far sadder way than that 
which implies a simple negative—and led the way into the 
drawing-room, where the fire was yet burning. “ 
ill,” sighed Mrs. Irby, “in a mere physical sense—at least 80 
the doctor tells me—but she is wasting away, and{that is the 
truth of it. You would scarcely know her, Mr. Glyn; alas, 
alas! my pet, my beauty !” 

“ She never wrote me a word of this,” groaned Maurice— 
“ not a word.” 

“ No; nor would she let me write, though I said I thought 
you ought to know, and that your coming down would do her 
good. She has such fancies, too—poor darling —and that’s as 
bad a sigan as any. When I propose this and that to do her 
_ some little delicacy, it may be ; or, as yuu. when 

wanted to take her to the Isle of Wight or Devonshire, for 
change of air, and told her how nicely,we were iiving within 
our income, and how well we could afford it, she got into 
quite a state, Mr. Glyn; deciared that she did not need ex- 
pensive things, nor any change; that, on the contrary, she 
wished she was poor, and obliged to work hard for her living 
and mine. Think of my Katie working, poor dear girl, and 
hard! Although, for my part, I bad rather see her doing 
that—ay, that | would—than pining away, as she does 
now.” 

“It would indeed be far better so, dear Mrs. Irby,” said 
Maurice thoughtfully. “There are many things worse than 
being poor.” 

« There are some, no’ doubt, Mr. Glyn,” assented Madam. 
“ Without heaitb, for instance, what are riehes? or witnout a 
good conscience? Well, it can’t be tat which disturbs my 
Katie ; she never did a bit of harm in her life—bless her—at 
least not to be calledj harm. Always the best of girls, my 
dear sir, even when she was achild. Her r dear father— 
not one that you would call a fundly foolish man neither, al- 
though, indeed, he had a world of good in him as folks in 
general did not dream of—quite idolised her. Some wives 
would have been jealous, 1 do assure vou. I was nothin 
compared with her: it was all ‘ Katie, Katie’ with him; an 
she deserved it, bless her; and Kubert waa quite right. Oh, 
Mr. Glyn, do you think God will ever have the heart to take 
her from me? 

The very selfishness of the mother’s agony had an infinite 
pathos: she had clean forgotten that she was speaking to her 
daughter’s betrothed—the man who had an equal right with 
her to say, “ My Kate.” 

There was silence for some moments. Madam’s face was 
hidden in her handkerchief. Maurice was staring at the fire 
with aching eyes. 

“Can I see Kate?” inquired he presently. “The can- 
die is alight in the boudoir; she has not yet gone to her 
room.” 

“IT daresay ; she scarcely ever’sleeps,” said Madam sadly. 
“I have watched, night afier night, and sofuly stepped 
along the , and the light has streamed out through the 
keyhole until two, three, and four in the » Why, it 
tries me, Mr. Glyn. And only think of my sweet darling ! 
No wonder that she comes down to breakfast looking like a 

host.” 
ar Can I see her, dear madam ?” 

“ Yes, surely : you have a right, sir—which, pardon me, I 
had almost forgotten. I will go and fetch her; nay, better, 
you shall see her alone.” 

“God bless you, Madam.” There was that in the good 
lady’s face, which, notwithstanding the uncommon singula- 
rity of her apparel, would have extorted deeper reverence 
from. urice Glyo than any pontiff in his robes. He 
took honest homely fingers in his own, and carried them 
to his Tips. 

“ You have a good heart,”\sobbed she, “ dear Mr. Glyn.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AN INNOCENT CONSPIRACY. 


Madam, never incapacitated by emotion for the fulfilment 
of domestic duties, had lit a couple of candles on the mantel- 


fitful fire-gleams. He could observe, with more or 
tinctness, all objects in the huge sparely furnished room. He 
saw that the vases which he had presented to the house had 
fresh flowers in them, notwithstanding the lateness of the sea- 
son; perhaps he flattered himself they were thus tended for the 
sake of the giver. 

At yonder window he had sat by Kate Ir 
weeks ago, the happiest of men: it was the inning of that 
life of bliss which had lasted for him some twelve hours, for 
her not six; for she bad received Sir Richard’s letter within 


's side, not many 


irreconcilable with j how antagonistic to mercy, seemed 
this visiting of the sins of the father upon his innocent child, 
upon Madam, nay, upon himself, Maurice Glyn! Well, no, 
not upen himself. Quite indepeudently of religious humanity, 
few men, I think, with any sense, 1 do not say of modesty, 
but of fairness, feel in a position to rail at providence or for- 
tane when matters come off cross and con to their reason- 
able expectations in their love affairs. In their dealings with 
the fair sex, men get the best of the bargain ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred. In one particular (and in one only), they 
the author, in that well-known arrangement between 
author and publisher which is half-profite; the other 
party takes all the risk. When, indeed,a man is downright 
married—hooked—he sometimes pays for all; but “I have 
had fifteen per cent. for my money all my life,” says the 
speculator ; “and I ought not now to mile be- 
cause this individual investment turos out a total failure.” As 
to being jilted, or deprived through circumstances over which 
he has nv control—as in Maurice Glyn’s case—of the object of 
his affections (the object he has the effrontery to term it, as 
though he had never had any other), he is, in my opinion, 
quite unjustified in saying anything more than: “ Well, it’s 
hard lines ; but I daresay i deserve it.” And I daresay he 


an inconceivable nat had come about since then! How 


and defer his | does. 


To do Maurice justice, it was ‘of Kate's 





misfortune, and of 
Madam's, that be thought most; perbaps, indeed, he secretly 


is not | sea 


piece, so that Maurice was not dependent for light ane ~ ledge 
eas dis- 


imagined his own not altogether irremediable; but for a 
--- Ke has been shown, | think), he was singularly un- 
selfish, 

Her step was coming across the hall; her fingers were on 
the door-handle. Would she really be so greatly altered ag 
her mother had said ? 

“ Kate, dear Kate!” 

“ Dear friend, dear Maurice”—like a ghost, indeed, and not 
a lover she met him, and clasped his hand in both of hers— 
“how can I thank you for all that you have done? If the 
prayers of the fatherless avail, as it is said they do, surely my 
prayers, who am worse than fatherless” —— 

e took from his breast-pocket the little jet bracelet which 
had oe been hers, and placed it in her hands without a 
word, 

“ He is dead, then? Alas, alas!” And ‘she {wept bitterly. 
” When did it happen, Maurice? How? Where? At 





“No, Kate.” They sat down side by side, and he told her 
all. Yet not quite all: his stratagem and its temporary success 
—but not its aiter-failure. He did not tell her of the watch 
kept by the law on her dead father—only that all was discover- 
ed, but that he was out of reach of harm ; nor did he speak of 
her cousin Richard’s crime. She had suffered enough unearned 
shame already. 

“ Is their vengeance to be carried beyond the grave, Maurice ? 
Must my poor mother—must his Susan know?” for he had 
mentioned the dying man’s last wish. 

“T hope not; I think not, Kate. The insurance companies 
will not prosecute—that is the business I have been about 
all day, and which has detained me to this late hour—if there 
is . Snes surrender of all you have within threa 
months.” 

“ Do they know how little that is, Maurice?” asked she anxi- 
ously. ‘ Five thousand pounds—lI have found out how much 
exactly—and a few odd hundreds.” 

“They will of course make strict inquiry, Kate; but 
when they know they have got all, the directors will be con- 
tent »” 


“God bless them! Thank them for me, Maurice—thank 
them! Oh, if they could but know what | have suffered, they 
would pity as well as spare.” 

“They have spared, Kate, and that is as much as can be ex- 
pected of—of a board,” said Maurice grimly. “ They have con- 
sulted their own interests at least as much as yours. I mean, 
if you were not inclined to give them all,” added he hastily, 
“they would have trouble—at all events, law expenses and 
what not.” 

“Oh, don’t say so, Maurice. They are very merciful.—But 
Richard, what will he do?” 

rice Glyn’s brow darkened, 

“T have written to your cousia: I have put before him cer- 

~ reasons. I do not think that he will dare molest you fur- 


Kate sighed and shook her head. 
“ He is a bad map, Maurice—l did not know how bad till 


—_, 

“I did, Kate. He is bad indeed, but not bold. I think 

that you are safe from him. Dismiss him from your 

thoughts. You are safe, too, as regards the insurance of- 

fices. But we have one great difficulty before us yet—L 

do not speak of the comparative poverty that awaita 
00)? 

“ The total penury, you mean, Maurice,” interrupted Kater 
“ let us call things by their proper names. I do not fear it; I 
shall be happier by a thousand times when I am teaching, stitch- 
—_ my teeble hands can do. But, O Maurice, my 
mother !” 

“ Yes, dear Kate, that{is our difficulty—a ve ressing one 
a our only one. We must, never tell. her the real 
tru “ed 

“lt would break her heart, friend—if not on her own ac- 
count, on mine. Her husband’s memory is sacred to her; but 
doubly sacred because he was my father. You don’t know 
how she lovesme. If she knew her Katie was a—a felon’s 
= forgive me for so speaking of him!--it would kill 

er.’ 

Maurice was silent; he would have given very much (had 
he anything left to give) to spare the good kind woman; but 
he had thought the matter over a hundred times without any 
plan occurring to him. How could poor Madam be reduced 
to without her asking why men took her goods? 
Yet, if she could not, what a new vista of wretchedness lay 
before this unhappy girl! A hard life—a life without luxu- 
ries or refinements—. Irby seemed not ill fitted for, nor 
incapacitated from taking her own portion of the burden. 
But much of this vigour might be owlog—nay, certainly was 
owing to the pride she took in her for whom she worked—her 
Katie. Her housewifely habits indeed seemed native to her, 
but much of her diligence was the labour of love. Her know- 
of the family shame would not indeed affect her love, 
but it might destroy her pride in its object, and break the 
mainspring of all her actions. Maurice beheld her old before 
her time, decrepit, a helpless, and, what was w a depres- 
sing charge ; as though a driving-wheel should lenly be- 
come a clog. Perhaps he did Madam wrong; sh< might hava 
bowed her head to the present trouble, but in time uplifted it, 
and become the mainstay that she had been of old, and with 
thrice her former use. t what ran in his thoughts ran in 
Kate’s also, and she knew her mother well. Moreover, 
the dying man’s “ Pray, don’t tell Susan, sir,” weighed with 

m both. 


that space of time after the scceptance of Maurice’s suit. What | the 


“T havé‘thought of a plan, Maurice,” said Kate presently, 
in hushed but earnest tones: “a painful one, a cruel one to 
him who undertakes it, but still a plan.” 

“ Whatever it is, dear Kate, and it lies within my power, 


you may count upon me.” 

“O Maurice, dear Maurice, you will not misunderstand me! 
You remember what our agreement was, and well must know 
how further off than ever is the possibility of that old past 
being renewed ; but what a love you must have borne me once 
to act as you have done! You have played an angel's 
and mor He who is above the angels bless you for it! Of no 
other human being would I dare ask what I am about to ask 
of you. It is only your goodness which emboldens me to ask 
you to put on the mask of cruelly. You have suffered so 
much pain on my account unmurmuring, that I dare propose 
even to torture you.” 

“I do not understand you, Kate.” er 

“It is no wonder. When I have explained my meaning, 
do not bate me, Maurice. You may say ‘ No’—I think you 
will say ‘No’—to what [am about to ask you, but not hate 
me for having put the question.” 

“Hate you?’ And for the first time since the shadows of 
shame and ruin fell upon the sunshine of their lives and 
quenched it, his voice had the old tender music. “I shall not 
bate you, Kate,” : 

“Tam not sure, Maurice; for ingratitude is a very hateful 
thing, aod 1 am going to be ungrateful, cruel, and to pierce 
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THE ALBION. 





the heart which bas so freely bled for me.—My plan is this. | oxygen, and 79°12 parts of nitrogen, beside four parts in ten 


My mother is discontented with her man of business, Mr. Croz- 


ley ; thinks he has been unnecessarily cautious in the invest-| It contains besides a small quantity of aqueous vapour, with 
traces of ammonia, bydrochioric and nitric acids, sul phuretted 


ment of her money, and desires to get a better interest for it. 
She would gladly sell it out (as must indeed bave been done 
in a few weeks), and place it elsewhere. She would even ron 
some haZard to increase our income—for my sake: she says | 
have not comforts, luxuries enough about me (God help ua). 


She likes you, Maurice, very much; it is a pleasure to rie} The quantity, however, of aqueous vapour, carbonic acid, and 
(though & pain as well) to bear her speak of you ; she bas the | other extraneous substances varies conside:ably at different 


utmost confidence in your good-will and judgment. Jam suve 
that 1 could persuade her to transfer this money—over which 
she has sole coutrol—to your keeping, to be invested in any 
manner that yourecommend. It must go, you know; it must 
, given up; it must be lost, Will you lose it for us, Maurice 
Glyn?” 

Maurice, breathing hard, looked at Kate without reply. 
= hands and feet grew cold: a cold sweat bedewed his 

row, 

“You hate me,” whispered Kate. “I was afraid of thet. 
Try to forget that I ever asked you to dothisthing. Perhaps 
it is something which would require a hypocrite, # rogue, 19 
enact it, a3 it demaaded a heartiess, cruel woman to propose 
it. 

“No, no; not heartless, not cruel, Kate—only despairin,z. 
Indeed, I could not do it, Only think what it is you ask. To 
take an adder in ber bosom to warm it, only that it may sting 
her ; that will be your motner’s part: but mine——Ah, I could 
not play the adder, Kate.” 

“IT see, Mourice ; you could not. Only as vile a thing as it 
could ask it of you.” 

“IT dou’t say thai, Kate. Bat the pity of it! To persuade 
her easy mind; to wio her loving trust; tolie to her with ey:, 
aad lips, and smile; to turn the very hands against her int: 
which sue 1a’ p ured her stere, To beggar her, and to hav: 
to tell her so. Nw, I could never do it.” 

“You would wrong your nature, Maurice, should you 
en pt to do it; forgive me that I ever dreamed you 
coulu. 

“There must be some other way, Kate.” 

“ There is none.” 

“ Well, Ka e, we have some weeks before us, yet, to think 
about tuts watter, and take counsel together. e have, atail 
events, someth ng t» be thanktul for on ti at score—the remo- 
val of immediate pei. We have time to act in, space to 
breathe in.” 

* 1 am thankful for it, Maurice, God knows.” 

“That is well; bear up like « brave girl. { shall see you 
to-morrow of course, although not very early, tor I have som: 
pressing bus:ness. Aud I shall have to retura to town at night, 
to perform a sad duty On the morrow.” 

At. True friend, irue friend,’ sobbed she; “1 can guess wha’ 
that is.” 

“You must not give way thus,dear Kate. You make your 
mother as wretched by your altered louks, remember, as by 
the discovery which we fear. Sleep to-night, for although 
still sorely burdened, your brain has less to bear. Sleep, and 
be strong to meet what bas still to come.” 

“I will do my very best,” returned Kate humbly, “to re 
strain tuis—tits seifish fretting. Now you are come—so wise. 
so kind—haif my burden seems already carried forme. In 
deed, | will try a'l l can, Mourice.” 

“Then, until to morrow, Kate, good-bye.” 

They did not shake bands; they let go of one another’y 
hands, which bad been long locked together. 

* Good-bye— good-bye.” 

-_————_—-e —  — 


THE AIR WE BREATHE. 


It is a generally received opinion that the ocean of air that 
surrounds the earth on all sides extends from the surface up 
wards toa height of about fifty miles, which is equa! to one- 
eigbtieth of the earth’s semi-dismeter. It is not, however, of 
uniform density throughout; for barcmetrical observations 
prove that one-third of its total quantity is contained within 
one mile in height from the level of the sea, nearly one-half 
within two mile», and nearly two-thirds within five miles. Li 


stantly moving, and its temperature and elasticity are always 
changing, yet there is no appreciable difference in the relative 








thousand of carbonic acid, and also of carburetted hydrogen. 
hydrogen, aid other substances. Although the air is con- 
proportions of its essential elements«—oxygen and nitrogen. 


places according to circumstances. Common air being 1-000, 
the specific gravity of oxygen is 1°111, and of nitrogen 0-972. 
Oxygen, therefore, is heavier and nitrogen lighter than at- 
mospheric air. Oxygen is the most important substance in 
nature. It constitutes not only one-fifth of the air, but eight- 
ninths of all the water on the globe, and perhaps about one 
third of the whole solid matter of the globe itself. It is the 
vital priaciple of animal and vegetable life, and also of fire; 
indeed, neither aninals nor vegetables could exist, nor fire 
burn, but for a very short time, in air that did not contain a 
proper proportion of oxygen. It vivifies our bodies, gives 
redness to the blood, supports the flame of life, and paints the 
bloom of the rose on the cheek of the fiir. 
The atmosphere possesses the valuableZproperty of admit- 
ting light, and of dispensing and reflecting it in all diaections. 
Were it not for this property, objects out of direct sunshine 
would be invisible, shadows would be deep biack, apartments 
and places into which the direct rays of the sun did not enter 
would be in darkness, and the stars would be visible all day 
By the reflective power of the air, bowever, all objects, in 
whatever position, have light thrown upon them ; and they in 
turn, by reflecting the light they receive, are rendered visible, 
and produce impressions of their forms and colours on the 
eyes. Tne moisture in the air, together with the light of the 
sun’s rays reflected through it, is the cause of the beautiful 
azure of the heavenly canopy above us, and of the rich eme 
rald of the verdant carpet beneath us. The blue of the sky, 
as seen from the lower parts of the earth, assumes a deeper 
hue, approaching to blue-black, the higher weascend. Hence, 
from the top of # mountain, the milky way appears like a 
silvery flame, and the stars shine with greater brilliaucy, and 
far more numerous, than at lower elevations. 
The aqueous vapour in the air is invisible, and is derived 
from the evaporation of water. It is much lighter than com- 
mon air, iis weight being to that of sir as 5 to 8. It is also 
very elastic, but that varies with the temperature. There is 
more moisture in the air in summer than in winter, and more 
in warm than in cold climates. When the air is so com- 
pletely saturated that evaporation ceases, 4 fall of the barome- 
ter, & fall of the thermometer, aod a fall of rain are often as 
ted ph Dew is formed when the objects on 
which it deposits are cooler than the surrounding air, and so 
causes a cond tion of its moist Thus dew contracts on 
a leat or a flower, moisture precipitates on a tumbler filled 
with cold water, and perspiration streams down windows and 
walls, because the objects are cooler than the air in contact 
with them, and its moisture is condensed accordingly. In the 
absence of rain or dew vegetation is sustained by the moisture 
it imbibes from the air. hus in tropical districts, where tor 
months together there is no rain or perceptible dew, many 
trees and plants preserve their verdure by drawing water from 
the atmosphere. The quantity of moisture in the air has 
great influence on the spirits and health of man. When the 
air is too dry it absorbs moisture trom the lungs an¢ skin ; and 
when it is too moist it prevents due evaporation of vapour 
from the body : hence an excesssive dry or moist air is equally 
injurious to health. The most healthy hygrometric condition 
ot the air is when the dew-point ranges from 10 to 20 deg. 
below the temperature of the air. 

The whole body of the atmosphere is put in motion by ex- 
cessive heat in the region of the equat:r, and excessive cold 
in the regions of the poles. Thus the powerful beat of the 
vertical rays of the sun round the equator dilates the air, and 
causes it to ascend to # great height, whence it divides and 
flows off, as upper currents, towards the poles; and the in- 
tense cold in the polar regions contracts the air, and causes it 
to descend to the earth, whence it flows off, as lower currents, 











it were every where of the same densily as at the surface the 
whole would be contained within this last height; but in that 
case the physical condijions of the world would be very dif- 
ferent from what they are. The form of the outer surface of 
the aeri | ocean is no doubt spheroidal, like that of the earth, 
but much flatter, owing to the centrifugal force and the great 
rarefaction produced by the vertical rays of the sun ai the 
equator. The air is an extremely mobile, transparent, and 
elastic fluid ; very dilatible by heat, contractible by cold, com 
pressible by pressure, and expansible by removing pressure. 
lt revolves with the earth, accompanies the earth in its orbit 








towards the equator. The currents do not follow the direc- 
| tions of the meridians, but are converted by the rotation of 
the earth, and the cradual increase of rotatory velocity from 
| the poles to the equator into oblique currenis, which cross 
each other, or the upper ones follow the reverse directions of 
the lower. By this grand system of ventilation the warm vi 
tiated air engendered on all parts of the earth is drawn into 
the upper atmosphere where it is purified and dispersed, and 
returned cool, fresb, and clear to maintain the world as a fit 
habitation for man. 

The atmosphere contains maoy secrets, mechanical and 





round the sun; and, like all material substances within the | chemical, electrical and vital: hence it is a vast field for re- 
iuflaence of the earth’s attraction, is obedient to the law of search. [is tunctions are various and wonderful, beautiful to 
gravity. Hence it exerts pressure on all bodies, and toameenite | contompiass, and profitable for meditation. It is the distri- 
that pressure equally in all directions. Its pressure is equal | butor of heat and also of light ; is the great laboratory in which 
to 15ib. on every square inch of surface at the level of the | we pass our lives; and it presses on our bodies with a weight 
sea—‘hat being the weight of a columa of mercury lin. square , of fifteen tous: yet we see and feel it not. By its means light 
and 80:0. in height, which the air balances, and by which ite |comes to the eyes, sound to the ears, and odour to the nos- 
pressure is measured. The pressure, however, is varisble,!trila, It draws up irom the sea the vapour which descends as 
owing to variations of temperature, humidity, and elastici:y,|snow on the mountain, rain on the land, and dew on the 


which causes the columa of mercury to vary in height from 
Slia. to 230. The mean pressure, therefore, is 294in., or 
14} \b. per square inch. Water is 134 times lighter thao wer. 
cury, consequently the pressure of tue air supports a columo 
of water 833}it. in height. For this reason water cannot be 
raised by the common pump, or by the syphon, bigher than 
S8git. Hence the total weight of the air is equal to that of a 
sirataem of mercury 30\0. in height, or of water 333f. in 
height, covering the whole surface of the earth above the 
level of the sa. The exsct rate of decrease of pressure or 
devsily of the air as we ascend is not known ; but it has been 
found to decrease very nearly in geometrical progression as 
the height above the sea level increases in arithmetical pro- 


gression. Thus at the height of 342 miles the pressure is 
74h, on the square inch, just half what itis at the surface 
level with the sea; at 684 miles it is 3g1b., or one-fourth ; aud 
so op, the pressure decreasing tor each succeeding 3°42 miles 


one-half what it was at the preceding elevation, 
The air grows not only leas deuse as we ascend, but colder 
and drier 


thence nearly at the rate of 1 deg. for every 334tt. At great 


lis greatest temperature, like its greatest pressure, | tem the oxygen, which és life, is given out by the blood to the 
js at the sea level ; but the temperature gradually diminishes | body; and carbonic acid, which w death, is taken in by the 


flowers. Its refractive power produces the morning aurora 
and the evening twilight; tints the clouds and the mountain 
tops with crimson, purple, and gold; and lifts the disc of the 
glorious sun above the horizon before he has risen and after 
{he has set. When quiescent it scarcely stirs the lightest leaf, 
jand renders a fluid surface like a mirror; when gently agi- 
\tated it fans the sun’s rays, and wafis the fleets of nations 
round the world; and when roused to fury it uproots trees, 
levels buildings, ploughs furrows in the sea, aud smites the 
stoutest ships to pieces as if they were toys. 

Four-fifths of the air we breathe is nitrogen, whose chief 
use appears to be to dilute the oxygen, and resirain its vital 
energy. The remaining one-fifth is oxygen, more than one 
half of which is absorbed by the blood to nourish and sustain 
the body. The blood sets out from the left side of the heart, 
circulates through the system, and returns again to the mght 
‘side every few minutes irom birth to death. The outgoing 
| blood is of a bright red colour charged with oxygen imbibed 
i from the lungs by inhalat Io its passage through the sys- 











blood from the body. The incoming blood is of a dark pur- 


elevations cold is so intense that frost is perpetual, and moistare | ple colour charged with carbonic acid, which, together with 
falls not as rain, bolas snow. For this reason high mountsin | all ‘he nitrogen, are exhaled by the lan he remaining 
sumn ort Ways Copped With snow, and Lhe valicys are! oxygen is comtined with hydrogen, an forms aqneous va- 
filled with gia s, Which gradually gravitate to the plaing pour, which is «xpired partly by the jumss aod partly by the 
below, woere toe warmer sir melts them, and the issuing skin. ‘The exhaled air, theretore, is extremely deleterious, aad 
stream- form beatiful blue lakes and noble rivers. Tous tne very injurious to health if breathed again. The emanations 
giuciers of (be A'ps are the springs of the Rhine, the Rivne, | from the skin are copious, and consist of vapour charged with 
avd the Danube carbonic, acetic, and phosphoric acids, with muriate of soda 


At ali placcs on the earth’s surface, and atall heights above | and other peculiarly odorous substances. Hence the necessity 
jt, the atmosphere is composed of 20°30 parts by volume of' for frequeut ablution and change ot clothing, so as to keep the 
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pores of the skin open and in healthy action. We rid our- 
selves of liquid and solid refuse by drains and otherwise, avoid 
the dirty and diseased, object to wear a garment worn by an- 
other, remove impurities from our food, and refuse to drink 
from a cup pressed by the lips of a friend ; yet in our 4wel- 
lings and in our public places of resort we conti: u:! vy draw 
into our luvgs the offensive effluvia emitted from luc iungs, 


skin, and clothes, not ouly of ourselves and trieuus, but of the 


promiscuous crowd. 

The tewperature of the air we respire ia nearly the same av 

thatof the blood, which is 98 deg.; aud it is much ligater 

than common air. Hence it always rises over our heads to 

the highest part of the rooms, whence it would escape imto 

the external air if an opening into a pipe or a flue were thera 

to enable it to do so; bat if there is no such provision, and it 

cannot get away, it soon loses its levity, descends, aud con- 

taminates the whole of the airia the rooms until it becomes 

80 vitiated as to be unfit for respiration. This simple law of 

ascension of heated or light air like a balloon to an elevation 

where its density is equal to that of the upper atmosphere 

points out that we should remove at the ceilings the rarefied 

air which is constantly rising there from the exhalations of 

our lungs aod skio, and also from the candies, lamps, and gas 

which we buro. In ordinary dwellings people are shut up by 

day as well as by night in smal! rooms without any supply of 
air or ventilation other than what comes in or goes out a the 

chinks of doors, windows, and fire-places. Vhe wonder ir, 

nct that there are headaches, pale faces, and sickness, but that 

people can exist at allin such rooms. Those who work in 

close rooms without veutilation are more prone to consump- 

tion than those who work out of doors. The former breathe 

a foul be a'ed air over and over again ; while tue latter breathe 

air more pure, aod a!ways changing. Under such conditions 
deaths trom consumption in men are more numerous than in 

women ; and this disease is more prevalent in men and wo- 
men whe work in company in crowded workshops than in 
those who work singly ia their own apartments, because in 

the former the air is saturated with moisture, is warmer, aod 
more foul and stagnant. 

In ill-ventilated workrooms men strip to the skin, to enable 
them to bear the beat, which is intense, and almost stifling. 
Continuous breathing of polluted air, both in rooms and in 
workshops, Causes lassitude of mind and body, and a resort to 
stimulants, resulting in habits of intemperance. Badly venti 

lated houses produce virulent diseases, which raise the death- 
rate ; yet hundreds of houses are built yearly without any 
provision for ventilation. The lowest death-rate is 11 per 
1,000, anc the highest, 45 per 1,000. The lowest is inevitable, 
aod srises from inherent pa'ural diseases; but death-rates 
from 11 per 1,000 to 45 per 1,000 are referable to zymotic dis- 
eases caused by defective fanilary arrangements. The death- 
rate of the metropolis is 24 per 1,000; but if bouses, drains, 
aod sewers were properly ventilated, the drains and sewers 
trapped, and the sewers made self cleansing, the people would 
become more healtby, hardy,and bappy, and the death-rate 
would be reduced probably to 18 per 1,000. We see and teel 
what the all-bountiful Creator has done tor us in ventilating 
our bodies by the respiratory apparatus of the lungs and the 
circulation of the blood; and also in ventilating the world by 
the respiratory apparatus of equatorial heat and polar cold 
and the circulation of the air; why, therefore, do we not ap- 
ply the eame principles in ventilating our bouses, av‘ drains, 
and sewers? This subject is an extremely important one, and 
it is to be hoped that it will shortly receive more attention 
practically than bas hitherto been accorded to it — Builder. 





THE POST-OFFICE NIGGER: 

When my Lady Vere de Vere surveys herself in her mirror 
before stepping into her carriage for the ball, tae aching eyes 
of the poor litle milliner wb» has stitched througt the live 
long night to have her ladyship’s dress ready in time, are per 
haps, not even the last thought in her head. She simply does 
not toink of her at all. There is the beautiful form, there is 
‘he becoming attire. Of what else should my lady think. 
But the litle milliner is a fact for all that—a weary and dreary 
tact for the poor little soul herself, but to the rest ot the world, 
as well as to my lady—nothing. Fortunately there are not 
many classes 80 sadly off as that which the forlora creature 
represents, but there are some. Let us place ome of them be- 
fore our readers, and in order to introduce him by contrast let 
us put Lady Vere de Vere into her box, and take out anotber 
puppet by no means so beautiful, perhaps parsy and fat. It 
is the British citizen, middle-aged, well-to-do; pater-familias 
seated at breaktast in the midst of his family, a little pom- 
pous, very good-natured, with an almost unlimited sense of 
the comiorts of his position beaming from his countenance. 
The letter-carrier has just left him his letters ; two or three for 
himself, asking his vote for an M.¥. or an orphan, or urging 
him to join some congenial souls at Greenwich over white- 
bait and its accidents; aud there is an invitation for mater- 
familias, with Miss Polly and Miss Cissy; and a note, fear- 
fully and wonderfally spelt, from Master Muggeridge to 
Master Johpaoy, asking him to join him at Lord’s to witness 
the Eton and Harrow match. All these letters are satisfac- 
tory. The master of the house has never turned bis back 
upoao whitebait or anything else that is good, and will not do 
so now. Hisspouse is not sorry to get rid of him fora whole day, 
even at the risk of receiving him home at night the worse for 
his merriment. The girls are delighied at the prospect of an 
evening with Mrs. Trippet aod her charming daughters, 
Nelly and Blanche ; and as for Master Johnny, if there is one 
thing on earth he loves, it is to get clear of father, mother, and 
sisters, and appear upoa the scene of life es if he were a man 
on his own accoun!'—a man, and not a brother or a soo. 
Thus the postman bas poured unmitigated felicity into the 
family of the British citizen. His knock may bring other sea- 
sations to other doors—aaxiety, trouble, sorrow, or, worst 
all, applications for immediate payments which cannot be 
made. Bat except in such painful cases, and even io them 
where friendly aid is invoked with success, we al) wonderat the 
amazing development of the postal service. You slips few 
lines into a pillar after breakfast, and while you are at dinner 
you get an answer from the other end of the town. All day 
Lhe letter-carriers are passing from doer to door, with a punc- 
tuality and « certainty {which are absolutely astounding. 
Every year the Pustmaster-General, whoever he may be, 
launches a report whose unvarying burden is that so many 
more services have been aided to those already being per- 
formed ; 80 mavy more receiving-houses, post-pillars, savings 
bauks, and money order offices es'ablisnhed; and that, spite 
of these additions to the convenience of the British public, 
tuis year’s profiis show # glorious locrease upon Lhvse of basi 

ear, Tis is the unvaryiog tenor Ot the yearly statement. 

o tact the General Post Office, as a sample of successful aa- 
miration, is tne brightest spot in the whvle Civil Service. 
No other { can show the same efficiency or the 
same results. Nor is there any whose labours come bome 





daily, and almost hourly, toevery house in the three kingdoms, 
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as do those of the General Post Ottice. And yet, im the midst 
of all this prospervy, this amazing usefulness to our thirty 
millions of Britons—uorth, south, and west—there rises the 
amari aliquid, Even in the happy region of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, witb its perennial increase, and unlimited expaasion 
of usefulness, there is a skeleton in the closet. And the closet 
is not far to seek. It forms, in fact, the very heart of the sys- 
tem, and lies ia that chief branch of the postal department 
which receives our inland and f. reign letters, and without the 
delay of an instant, arranges them for distribution, Be so 
good as to open the door and you will see in this most useful 
and all-essential branch of the Postal department, the privi- 
leged spot upon which American slavery bas taken refuge 
upon British soil, and where many of its most hateful attri- 
butes—banished from America !—have been allowed to wind 
their iniquitous tvils around the Britisb Nigger. 

We do not write this unadvisedly. From the time when 
Rowland Hill taught the Post Office and the country what 
might be done for the benefit of the people by a great postal 
reform, there bas been a most laudable desire on the part of 
all who were in command at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, to carry 
his great project to a successful issue. They bave achieved 
their aim ; we are grateful to them for that. They have con- 
ceived and planned, and in the case of the Post-office Savings 
Banks, have carried out developments of the postal service, 
whose utility to the people of these countries is of unspeaka- 
ble importance. All honour to them for that. We admitcor- 
dially and with gratitude the immense benefit they ha e thus 
conferred upon the country. It is only when we cou.e to 
consider the pecuniary profit of all this to the nation, that we 
feel a twinge of couscieuce so sharp that we hesitate to ac- 
knowledge the unmitigated blessing of what we have re- 
ceived. And we feel this twinge because we know that 
Hood's “Song of the Shirt’ was not an exaggeration of the 
human suffering it depicted, aud because we are convinced, 
from the evidence which has come before us, that if Hood 
were alive, he might compose almost as harrowing & song 
upon the Post office clerks of the circulation department. 
Here be your niggers, oh Britain! Imagine the heartless 
tyranpy, the inhuwau injustice, which is inflicted on these 
men. They are due at what somebody's pret:y song calls 
“ Five o’clock in the morning.” But their duty 18 not to do 
reapers’ work under the cooling breeze of the morning, nor 
to pour the “ vld, old story” into the ears of Betty the milk- 
maid. Pvor devils! many of them may have wishe! agaio 
and again that they could exchange the pen of the Govero- 
ment clerk for the reaper’s hook ; or go out to break stones 
upon the road; or even to go into the workhouse and pick 
oakum, but for the shame of the thing. They are “ due,” as 
we have said, “at five A.M.,” and they must remain at work 
till nine A.M. They are then due irom five P.M. to eight 
P.M. An attendance stretching trom five in the morping till 
eight in the evening, involves practically a duty of filteen 
hours, Perhaps our readers suppose that a demand stretcb- 
ing over 80 many bours is well compensated. No. It is very 
badly compensated. But even that is not the worst. For 
though the clerks of this branch are nominally free from 
uine A.M. till five P.ML, they are no more tree than the black 
niggers were wheu black niggers existed. Let us not insult 
the darkies of America by comparing them to the British 
bachelor, or the more wretched British husband and father, 
who bas the mi:f rtune to hold a Government appointment in 
the most useful and prosperous department of the public ser- 
vice. Liberated niggers may, here and there, find themselves 
badly off in the re-United Siates. Hut we might search those 
States in vain beiore we should be able to find such an ut- 
terly abanvoned Gud-and-man-forsaken nigger as the tree- 
bora Briton who bas accepted an appointment in the Circula- 
tion Office of St. Martin’s-ie-Grand. 

It is simply untrue to say that these clerks have any interval 
of leisure in the hours during which they are formally, and 
falsely, supposed to be off duty. There is not a moment in 
that interval ac which they may aot be called upon to attend 
to some foreign mail. Practically they are on duty from five 
in the morniug till eight in the evening. ‘ Well,” says some 
Briton, indignantiy impatient for the honour of his country, 
“if 80 exceeding a demand is made upon their services, no 
doubt they are well paid for it.” Not at all. They don’t re- 
ceive a single stiver for their extra labour. And—mark this 
—if one of these men breaks down under the severity of an 
infamously unjust task, and is obliged to go to his bed ™ call 
in his doctor, the Postmaster-G-neral—ihe pupp-t whose 
stripgs are puiled by interested uncerlings—compels him to 
pay at the rate of 18s. a week for a substitute. Can a more 
unjust or & more inhuman system be imagined? [a no other 
department of the public service is there such » regulation. 
Every where else even red tape scouts it. We presume, there- 
fore, \oat the tape used at St. Martin’s-le-Grand must be black 
tape. But why should ‘ape of so dismal a hue be in vogue 
only ip the most successful and profitable of all the depart- 
meuts of the public service? Why should it be in the power 
of the men who co the work of St. Martin’s-le-Grand to point 
to that atrocious case of tyranny in which three out of five 
selected victiuns were sent to the stake to discourage the un- 
fortuuate men who dared, in the beliet that they possessed the 
rights of Euglisamea, to hold a mecting to petition the Post- 
masier-Geueral to mitigate the iwtolcrable severities of tbeir 
position? We kaow vot to whose door that infamons injus- 
lice is to be laid. But, whoever are the guilty parties, we 
warn them that they shall not escape. Upvna the fullest in- 
vestigation of the circumstances which we have been able to 
make, we do not besitate for an iusiant to say that a more 
scandalous act of tyranny was never perpetrated. We en- 
tirely acquit the Duke of Montrose from this accusation. Poor 
gentleman, be must bave found that the best way to get out of 
a difficulty was to do as be was advised by his underlings. 
But the refuge from personal responsibility which was eutti- 
cient for bis grace will not eatisfy the public. They believe 
that the labourer is worthy of bis hire, and they bt: gin to sue- 
pect, with good reason, that there is no department in the 
public service in which the hire is so well earned and the 
jabourer so abominably ill-psid. We need not dwell upon 
the subject more lengthily at present. A new Parliament 
will bring together men who will set this infamous ivjustice 
right. 


THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN IN BOKHARA. 


In many respects the details of Russian doings in Central 
Asia are not of much interest. The tact of Russian predomi- 
nance Over a certain area, whether unmade good by actual pos- 
session Or not, is now so certain that the particular events of 
the conquest are of less consequence. It is not easy tu teke a 
lively concern in the treacherier, real or alleged, of Baba-Bek, 
or Hussein-Bek, or Sadyk, and the like district governors or 

uerilla chiefs with whom the Rassians are at strife. Nor 
ave the Russi yet d an opponent like Abd-el- 








Kader or Schamy!, whose personal achievements and charac- 
ver could infuse that element of romance which is now want- 
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ing 1n their narratives. There is, nevertheless, sufficient rea- | rovds outside the town, and only yielding inch by inch iua 


son for looking at the details. If the fact of conqaest be worth | 
regarding 1a Indian interests, as is now generally admitted, 
the manner and order of its accomplishment—the difficulties 
met with, the means employed to overcome them, and the im- 
mediate ends of certain movements—are a!l matters on which 
it is expedient to have light. It is in this view that we pro- 
pose describing the campaign of the present season, which 
i go and reports, we may add, bave helped to obscure 
not a little. 


We need only remind our readers very briefly of the events 


which preceded the outbriak of bostilities, The main cause |} 


of difference from the beginning was the position in Bokbara 
which the Russians took up so far back es November, 1866. 
At the end of ta’ year the impulse of the victory ot Irdjar 
carried them outof the valley of the Jaxartes, across the 
mountain barrier which separat:s Bokhara from Kokand, and 
well into the heart of Bokhara itself, the advanced posts of 
Djozak and Yani-Kurgaa being within a few miles of Samar- 
cand, the second city of the State. The pressure of a foreign 
Power in such a position could not but provoke resistance. 
Nor did the Russians appear to us to have been otherwise 
forbearing. They claimed the whole terriiory belonging to 
the district goveroments of Bokuara in which their advanced 
posts were p'aced, and this led them in the spring of the pre- 
sent year to attempt establishing a fort inthe hills which flaok 
the road between Samarcand and the capital. The whole val- 
ley of the Zer Affshan, which is the main part of the State, 
would thus have been held at their mercy ; a couple of days’ 
march from their own lines would have carried them to Bok- 
bara as well as Samarcand. More than this, the terms of 
peace which | offered included the right of Russians to 
purebase the soil of Bokhara, and the right of Russians set- 
tled in Bokhara to have all their causes tried by Russian 
Consuls. With such a ticuty, and with the Russians in 
the position they occupied, the independence of Bukhara 
would have been virtually at an end. Thia being the case, 
the refusal of Bokbara to make peace, aud the Jawlessness 
aud avarchy of the frontier which the Emir and his subordi- 
bale governors encouraged, are points of very secondary inter- 
est, though principally insisted on in the detailed Russian ac- 
counts of the events which preceded the campaign. 

The campaign opened towards the middle of May by a 
march on Samarcand, to which at Yani-Kurgan the Russians 
were very near. The motive was the assemblage of a large 
hostile force in advance of Samarcand, from which an attack 
was apprehended. It was deemed desirable to deteat and dis- 
perse it before it gained more size and momentum. The 
move was so far completely successful. [eas than two days’ 
march biought the Russian column to the enemy’s position— 
some bigh ground on the left bank of the Zer-Afishan, covered 
by the river ia front. Lo spite of au attempt to delay the Rus- 
sians by a flag of truce, the battle was instantly commenced, 
Tse main part of the force was formed in line to attack the 
position in front, a small detachment only being sent to clear 
the right flank from the enemy. In all, 21 companies of in- 
fantry, with about 20 guns and nearly 1,000 Cossacks—not a 
very large force altogetber—took part in the attack. The 
enemy were of course much more numerous, bul, equally of 
course, defeat was inevitable, in spite of the great strength of 
their position. Advaucing waist-deep across several erms of 
the river, and then struggling over half a mile of muddy soil 
or morase under the cross-fire of the enemy, the Russians at 
length reached ibe foot of the hill, and charged up the beights. 
The enemy fled io hot haste as they approached, but they 
were all too much exhausted to engage in the pursuit. Thus 
the army of Bokhara escaped without much loss, and without 
being completely broken up; and this fact qualified a good 
deal the decisiveness of the Russian victory. The camp and 
baggage, with some guns, fell into their hands; their own 
loss was trifling, and the people of Samarcand, shutting their 
gates on their own army, surrendered the city without a blow 
the following day ; but the army of Bo khara survived to give 
a good deal of trouble. Samarcand was none the less a splen- 
did prize. The modern city is poor and squalid, and the in- 
habitanis few, Vambéry estimating the reguiar residents at no 
more than 20,000; but there are many buildings and ruins to 
atest ils aucient greatness. The Russians have toiled pain- 
fully for years to be able to snatch such a prize in the heart 
ol Tartary, but still they bave won at length “silken Samar- 
cand,” the renowned capital cf T:mour, the traditional capi- 
tal of Central Asia—the spot in all those regions which gives 
prestige and suze! ainty to its possessor, aod rea'ly the most 
cential point st acegica'ly, being situated in the beart of a 
rich district, and torming the point where the maia roads 
from the Oxus to the Juxartes converge. Lt is curious fo read 
that not three months ago a Russian general entered this ta- 
mous city with an Affytan bard for his escort, aod amid 
“demonsti ations of joy” trom the inlabitaots, fanatical Ma- 
hommedaus though they be. This last i ature is, indeed, spe- 
_— worthy of notice. A holy war bas been preached azainst 
the Russians throvgbout Centia! Asia; a formicable amount 
of fierce tavaticism has been developed in resisting them ; yet 
they allege, aad apparently with some truth, tha’ their pres- 
ence 18 welcomed in the cities. The only explavation is that 
religionism is not what it was in even so isolated a region a3 
Tui kes!aa was only a few years ago; that it is tempered by 
a secu’ar spirit, aod that multitudes tolerate the infidels 
whom fa’e has turust on them for the sake of the solid ad- 
vantages of order and strong government. Even the fanatics 
do pot off. r ihomse! ves to be slaughtered with the recklessness 
ot earlicr umes, bul miogle discretion with their valour, and 
when beaten submit. 

With the fall of Samarcand the troubles of the campaign 
began. The natural supposition was that the city of Bukhara, 
about 120 miles to the west and in the same river-valley, 
would ve the next pont; but the whole country about Sa- 
marcand was in arms, and its subjugation was tound to be 
necessary as the basis for further operations. Accordingly, 
on the 18th of May, tour days after occupying Samarcand, a 
detachment was seut northward to seiz: and destroy the for- 
tress of Tchilek, a task which was accomplished without avy 
resistance. The next movement was more se ious. About 
twenty miles to the south-east, amid the lower spurs of the 
hills which buttress the great table-land of Central Asia, lay 
a fortress called Ourgout, reported to be impregnable, the oc- 
cupalion of which by an enemy could not but ve a continual 
m+oace to Samarcand. It was a point from which Samarcand 
could be easily attacked, and yet it was too strong to be az- 
sailable by any garrison likely to be left in Samarcand in or 
divary times. The reduction of this fortress was therefore the 
next thiny attempted, and for that purpose a strong column 
—comprisiog about a third of the active army—left Samar- 
cand on the 23rd of May, and reached the neighbourhood ot 
Ourgout on the 25th. The governor of the fortress, although 
he had 6,000 men under him, expected reinforcements, and 
attempted to temporize; but in vain. The order was given 
for the assault, which was in the end successful, but only after 





a tedious fight—the Bokharians barricading the gardens and 








hand-to-hand contest. Ourgout taken, a place named Kara- 

Tepe, lying south and southwest of Samarcand, about the 

same distance as Ourgout, and important as commanding one 

of the roads to the southern provinces of Bokbara, was the 

next point. As the enemy from these southern districis was 

said to be mustering largely, a rather stronger columao was 

despatched than the one which had gone to Ourgout. The 

issue was a great battle and a great victury. The enemy, Dum- 

bering 15,000 men, were totally broken up, flying in various 
directions, and leaving 1,000 men on the field. The Russian 
oss was only 4or5 killed, and 34 wounded. M anwhile, 
also, another column of yet greater strength had been des- 

patched in a westerly direction—that is, towards Bokhara— 
ant in the beginning of June it encountered no little opposi- 
tion. The town of Katy-Kurgan was occupied without oppo- 
sition, and a camp formed there in the end of May; but by 
the 8:h of June masses of the enemy assembled in the neigh- 
bo:.rhood, to the number of 20,000 and even 30,000 men. 
They were repulsed in various attacks, but so grave did the 
situation become, that on the 11th General Kaufmann march- 
ed in great haste from Samarcand to the assistance of his 
troops, with a fresh column nearly as strong as the fir+t. In- 
deed, the only troops left in Samarcand were four companies 
of infantry and two companies of sappers, with two canon. 
His force in the field, however, enabled General Kaufmann to 
beat the enemy. Sallying from Katy-Kurgan on the 14 b with 
a column of 18 companies of intantry (one Affgban), 6 sotnie 
of cavalry (one Affghan), and 14 guns, he met the enemy at 
Zera-Boulak, eight miles from Katy-Kurgan, thei: forces com- 
prising 6,000 infantry, 15,000 cavairy, aud the same number 
of guns as the Russians. The hostile artillery was quickly 
enough accounted for, and a great disaster inflicted. Not 
more than 1,000 infantry afterwards rallied at Kermineh, on 
the road to Bokhara. The Russian loss, as usual, was trifling. 
Severe as it was, this last action on the part of the Bukbar- 
ians was, however, only a feint. The calculation of one or 
two of the leaders, who were all fighting for their own hand, 
hardly any mention being made of ihe Emir, was that, while 
the Russians were all occupied in the field, the garrison of 
Samarcand might be surprised. This was very nearly done. 
The town itself was easily ocoupied, and the Russians sbut 
up in the citadel, the inhabitants joining the besiegers in at- 
tempting to drive out the very men whom they bad received 
a month before with “demonstrations of joy.” Apprised of 
what was going on, General Kaufmann rewuroed cn Samar- 
cand by forced marches and raised tle siege, dispersing the 
enemy as well as dislodging them from the town. Sv critical, 
however, had affairs been in the citade!, that even the sick and 
wounded in hospital, who were able to fire a shot or bandle a 
sword, were called out to fight on the ramparts or in the sor- 
ties ‘hat were made. 

Such is a narrative of the campaign to nearly the end of 
June, and it throws some light, we think, on the Russian po- 
sition. The force in the field, though larger than in any for- 
mer campaign, has been weak enough for the task. Ov this 
account the momertum of the firat onset was not sufficient 
for sweeping tue Zer-Affshan valley and occupying Bo .hara 
as well as Samarcand. And, once io the latter city, the Rus- 
sians have only beld their ground. The various otber towns 
which were occupied, except perhaps Katy-Kurgan, have 
been abandoned, and the enemy, though ofteu deleated, has 
not been annibilated. His troops would rather eeem to be en- 
dowed with a strange vitality, yielding at every Russian blow, 
and assembling tor a fresh engagement when a few days have 
passed. This is plainly a most wearisome and dangerous 
warfare for a small force like that which Russia employs. The 
whole circumstances are such that we cannot but Jook for an 
early resumption of hostilities. For the moment the fear of 
embarrassment may prevail in Russian counsels, and this may 
have been an inducement to conclude a nominal peace; but 
baving intruded so far, and intricately entanglcd themselves, 
there is no alternative between total retirement, which is 
bardly now to be thought of, and the formal completion of 
the virtual conquests they have made. 

wits 
FIFTY YEARS HENCE. 

A paper we published last week, headed “ The Concentrat- 
ed P ogress of the World,” raises very naturally an oft-mooted 
quesi.on,—whetber the next fifty years can by possibility wil- 
ness «8 great a change, political, social, and material, as the 
last fitty have seen? Old people who were just of age whea 
Waterloo was fought tell us constantly that we can scaicely 
imagine the difference in every department of life between 
1818 and 1868 ; in manners, modes of living, means of locomo- 
tion, and social tone; and ask if it be possible that ao equal 
difference should exist between 1868 and 1918. Can there be 
anotber mechanical discovery equal to steam, au increase of 
wealth like that introduced by man‘factures, a social change 
like the decease of feucaliem, a political advance in Great Bri- 
tain like that which bas substituted for the sovereignty of fifty 
families the sway of public opinion? Steam, the factory, the 
press, and philanthropy have all, they say, been born, or al 
least bave all reached manbood within that period, and they 
ask if it is possible that otber powers, at once so new and so 
effective, should again be discovered by the world. Shall we 
not for the next balf-century be engeged in exhausting their 
effecie, till the fifty years to come will seem alike to ourselves 
and our posterity only a somewhat tiresome conclusion to the 
fifty years which have preceded them, till the world has once 
more in a manner stereotyped itself, and men have again come 
to believe that that which has been and is shall always be? 
What is the ground for believing, as most men do believe, that 
we are only on the threshold of change greater than any we 
have yet seen, for denying that we may be on the threshold of 
one ol those long lulls, those periods of immutability of which 
the world has seen and endured so many. What is there in 
steam, or electricity, or the rise of America, or the spread of 
Republican and free-thinking opinion which should indicate 
that new forces will be speedily at work, that things will change, 
that we shall not in 1968 be doing very much what we are do- 
ing now? Apart from individual influences, the seventeenth 
century was very like the eighteenth; why should not the 
twentieth be like the twenty-first, the nineteenth being as 
exceptional a cycle as the first? 

Tbere is, of course, and can be, no final answer to that ques- 
tion any more than there can be a final answer to the ques.ion 
what any to-morrow may bring forth; for such final answer 
could come only from a faculty vot belonging to-man. Tiere 
have been stationary periods, and some of them bave followed 
short cycles of advance, and it is no doubt true that we all for- 
get too completely the slowness of human affairs, the time it 
takes a new creed, or a new idea, or 4 new invention to infiu- 
ence mankind. It is probable that Paganism in its classical 
sense survived in corners of Italy till the tenth century, print- 
ing bad been invented a hundred years before its result was 
felt by any large section of mankind, and gunpowder took cen- 
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next fifty years may he years marked by almost infinitesimal | work strong enough to change the whole face of the world, by 
ehanve, by mere appliestions of the ideas already in existence ; | shifting its populations. 


developments, for example, of steam communication without 


the discovery of any motor capable of superseding steam, of | people say the changes of the past half-century are almost re- 
social hana 80 her as to be almost imperceptible, of po-| Volutionary, but after all they have hardly affected the body 
litical changes which the historians of the future will scarcely | of the people. D f 
deem worthy of record. The question refers, however, rather | shire maker of shoes is very much where he was in 1800—less 
to possibilities than probabilities, and the limit of possibilities is | oppressed, perhaps, and more nearly independent, but won- 
Listen to Sir James Simpson, the Edin-| derfully little changed. He uses a lucifer where he used flint 


not 80 easy to fix. 


burgh surgeon, discoursing upon a single division of them, the | and steel, but that is nearly all the advan 
possibilities discerned as probabilities by mediciners with | from the “ concentrated progress” of the half-century. In the 


imagination. 


—shal! be familiar with the chemistry of most diseases ; when they 
shall know the exact organic po'sons that produce them, with all 
their exact antidotes and eliminatories ; when they shall look up- 
on the cure of some maladies as simply a series of chemical pro- 
blems and formulw ; when they shall melt down all calculi, ne- 
crosed bones, &c., chemically, and not remove them by surgical 
onerations ; when the bleeding in amputations and other wounds 
shall be stemmed, not by septic ligatures or stupid needles, but 
by the simple application of hamostatic gases or washes ; when 
the few wounds then required in surgery shall all be swiftly and 
immediately healed by the first intention; when medical men 
shall be able to stay the ravages of tubercle, blot out fevers and 
inflarnmations, avert and melt down morbid growths, cure can- 
cer, destroy all morbific organic germs and ferments, annul the 
deadly influences of malaria and contagions, and by these and 
various other means markedly lengthen out the average duration 
of humen life; when our hygienic condition and laws shall bave 
been changed by State legislation, so as to forbid all communi- 
cable diseases from being communicated, and remove all causes 
of sickness that are removable; when the rapidly increasing 
length of human lite shall begin to fulfil that ancient proynent 
*the child shall die an hundred years old ;’—when there sh i 
have been achieved, too, advanees in other walke of life, tar be- 
yond our present state of progress; when houses shall be built 
and many other kinds of work performed by machinery, and not 
by human hands alone; when the crops in these islands shall be 
increased five or ten fold, and abundance of human food be pro 
vided for our increased population by our fields belng irrigated 
by that waste organic refuse of our towns which we now reckless- 
ly run off into our rivers and seas; when mao shall have invented 
means of calling down rain at will; when he shall have gained 
cheaper and better motive-powers than steam; when he shall tra- 
vel from continent to continent by submarine railways, or by flying 
and ballooning through the air.” 


Sir James is a bit of a poet, but apart from his dream of a 
grand change in the average duration of human life, a dream 
connected rather with his theological beliefs than his scientific 
convictions, there is nothing whatever in those sentences be- 
yond the range of fair scientific conjecture, and they imply a 
vast change, nothing less than the general healthiness of West- 
ern humanity, a disappearance of typhus, and cholera, and 
scrofala, and many another scourge of the day, as complete 
and final as that of leprosy, or the Black Death, or scurvy. 
Why should not one disease vanish as well as another till the 
human race lives its allotted time in health, perhaps the great- 
est swift advance that could possibly be made. Any system 
of hygiene which approached perfection would end infant 
mortality, and with it the greatest direct Joss of power which 
now checks the progress of humanity. Half the human race 
dies under three, perishes, that is, uselessly. There is no ab- 
solute reason, again, why man should not master electricity, 
or discover some other motor the control of which would re- 
store individualism, which could be used, that is, by the soli- 
tary worker, without so tremendous a disparity between his 
strength when alone and his strength when combined with 
others under a more than military discipline. The discoveries 
of the last thirty years which have so indefinitely increased 
the power of men, have but slightly increased tbe power of 
each man considered in his hermitage by himself. He can 
when seated alone get little out of steam or electricity, and 
anything which increased his power when alone as much as 
when in combination would probably change the whole as- 

of society, would restore, for example, to the worker what 

t took from the capitalist. The change would be almost as 
great as that which in the sixteenth century destroyed the su- 
periority previously exercised by physical strength in battle. 
Again, we hardly know, we can scarcely guess, where the ap- 
plication of powers already used may end. Suppose it true, 
a8 many men of mark in science believe, that the next great 
step may be in sea going steamers, that international commu 
nication may be accelerated as internal communication bas 
been, that we ma: see New York brought within two 
days’ journey of Liverpool. The probability is that in ten 
— every social condition now existing in Europe would 
ave ceased to exist, that the millions who toil for others and 
on whose toil modern society is built would choose to toil for 
themselves, would precipitate themselves in a rush to which 
all the movements of mankind have been trifles upon the New 
World. Suppose the population of Britain and Germany re- 
duced t© ten millions each,—a change less in magnitude than 
that which bas occurred in many countries,—and those ten 
millions only retained by advantages as great as the New 
World can offer, what would all the changes of the past half- 
century be to that? This may happen, even without any ap- 
plication of Stephenson’s great idea, the one idea he never 
worked out, that if engineers, instead of tying to increase the 
power applicable to driving ships, were to reduce the friction 
which retards ships, the world would speedily be one —_— 
parish. This writer, who was seen many countries and lived 
among many races, seriously believes that of all the dangers to 
which Europe and European society are exposed none is 80 
formidable as the passion for emigration: seriously doubts 
whether, if education once spreads in Europe, it will be possi- 
ble to retain its population cooped up in their narrow and half 
exhausted corner of the world. We think, we English, that 
we know what emigration is ; but we know nothing about it, 
have uo idea of the changes it would involve if ai 


whole force of the masses then in possession of the supreme 


political power. Suppose those five-sixths of Englishmen 


‘who now work for others choose to go elsewhere and work/ then amuses herself with a cursory glance at the morning 
for themselves. The change between Waterloo and Sadowa| paper, if she has sufficient energy for so — a mental exer- 
slight compared with the change between 1868 | tion; if she has not, she lies for another hour 


would be ve: 
and 1918, and there is not a sensible man in England who will 
declare that alteration beyond the reach of thought. 


ing it through the national fleets. 
had the power, and the British have this year the eee con- 
ferred on them. We say nothing of a discovery w 

ever made, will remoul 


ple, and immediately destroy all exis’ 
ments, the discovery of a means of maintain 
raft ten feet or so in the air, for we cannot 
reasonable impression that the discovery will not be made, 
that progress will not in our time make t 


- county member is like Squire Western. é 
“ But that day of revolution will not probably be full realized | ter, but none of us know what a community in which the ma- 
till those distant days when phvsicians—a century or two hence jority was sovereign, and each man was as competent to form 


by the | and the stran 


Why | body, weakening both fibre and resolution, both muscle and 
should not emigration in England and Germany attain the | good principle. At last she rises languidly, to be dressed in 
height it has reachedjin Ireland, and the masses insist on aid-| time for luncheon 
The Irish would if they 


, if itis 
: all human society, slowly pulverize | ing visits and leaving cards ; for 
all ditferences ome | nations, fusing the world into one peo- —y a all sorts of 

y litical arrange- | for 


The political and social forces are nearly as strong. Old 


A Somersetshire labourer or a Northampton- 


next fifty years he may be as little like what he is now 48 & 


an opinion as an average county member now is, would be 
like. That is an advance conceivable without revolution, and 
no change we have yet encountered could so completely trans- 
form Western society, its conditions, its ways, and it may well 
be its objects. A happy life might become the ideal instead 
of a progressive life, and half the existing social motors cease 
toact. All the new experiments in living tried in America 
have had that for ultimate end, and have had as chiefs men 
above the uncultivated class, men usually who have just 
emerged from the uncivilized stage. Society asit is, is not the 
ultimate outcome of human thought—if it be, the best thi 
men can do is to give up the struggle to improve others, an 
go in for self-cultivation alone, as the*highest Americans seem 
disposed to do ; but without dreaming of social revolutions, let us 
think what universal and tolerably equal education really im- 
plies. Well, this, for one thing, that work shall be paid for in 
proportion to its disagreeablevese,a very prosaic and undeniable 
proposition, which of itself and by itself would grind all ex- 
1 arrangements into powder. Imagine the man who carts 
muck better paid than the man who sells tapes! a change ac- 
tually visible in full work in Llinois and Michigan. There is 
nO need to talk about possible republics and impossible equa- 
lities, about the effect of household suffrage or the decay of 
the feudal idea; education, it we get it, will of itself be a 
sufficient solvent; and getting it, though improbable, is 
tar less impossible than the extinction of feudalism once ap- 


Or suppose—and it is the last supposition we will worry 
our well-to-do readers with to-day—a new creed, or new de- 
velopment of the t existing creed, takes a strong hold of 
the masses of the West. Observers think they see a — 
tendency towards secularism—a creed that if adopted woul 
— existing society, which, with all its faults, is not 
on the theory of securing the greatest comfort in this 
world ;—but let us imagine that history is true, that men will 
not live without a religious belief, and that the belief will 
probably have some connection with the root faith of the last 
few centuries, be, in fact, a new form of Coristianity. How 
great—let rectors say—would be the change produced by « 
eneral impression that we ought to live as Christ lived, or as 
e said we ought to live, to take His teaching as it stands, 
and not as the learned have for a few centuries declared that 
He meant it to stand? How would wealth and poverty face 
each other then? Or suppose the enthusiasm of humanity to 
get a strovg hold upon men. It is odd, but it is true, that the 
Only people who seem nowadays willing to be “ faithful unto 
slaying”—not, be it noticed, merely “ unto being slain” —are 
the enthusiasts, the John Browns, Garibaldis, and Louis 
Blancs of all sorts upon whom that enthusiasm has descended. 
How would our social arrangements stand ‘ai new strain ? 
Or suppose the change mainly one of dogma—that, for exam- 
Western mankind in general got into its head the idea, 
which many English clergymen have got into theirs, that the 
prize offered Christianity is eternal life, that the phrases 
eternal life and eternal death are literally true, that man either 
rejoins Christ or dies like a flower—would not that act as a 
pretty rapid solvent of institutions? We think we could ad- 
vance some strong reasons for believing that of all the here- 
sies current among us, that is, per , the most enticing and 
most dangerous ; but it is but one of a hundred, any one of 
which may for a moment prevail, and in prevailing make the 
next half-century a of change before which the last 
half-century will seem stable and uneventiful. ’ 
That any ehange of all those we have indicated will occur 
is perhaps improbable, but not one of them is impossible, aad 
in each is contained the germ of innovations to which those 
ot our period of “concentrated progress” will seem but small 
and weak.—Spectator. 
——_.—_— 


THE FASHIONABLE WOMAN. 


Among the many odd products of a mature civilization, the 
fashionable woman is one of the oddest. From first to last 
she is a thoroughly amazing spectacle; and if we take human 
life in any earnestness at all, whether individually, as the pas- 
sage to sa eternal existence the condition of which depends on 
what we are here, or collectively, as the highest thing we 
know, we can only look in blank astonishment at the fashion- 
able woman and her career. She is the one sole capable mem- 
ber of the human family without duties and without useful 


existence altogether, without derangin; nice arrangement 
of things, or upsetting the ordained belinee. We know of no 
other 0; ic creation of which this could be said; but the 
fashionable woman is not as other creatures, being, tortunate- 
ly, sud generis, and of a type not existing elsewhere. If we 
take the mere ordering of her days and the employment of 
her time as the siga of her mental state, we may perhaps mea- 
sure to a certain extent, but not fully, the depth of inanity into 
which she has fallen, and the immensity of her folly. Con- 
sidering her as a being with the potentiality of reason, of use- 
fulness, and of thought, the actual result is surely the saddest 
thing under heaven. 
at dawn, and does not attempt to rise till 


She goes to 
For the most part she breakfasts in bed, and 


about noon. 


half-slumberous state which isso destructive to mind and 


things at her milliner’s ; 
and lady’s afternoon 


e in the 

st a totally un-| Park, where she sees her friends as ia an air drawing- 
room, makes private appointments, and on flirtations, 

astounding leap. | and hears gossip and of a fuller flavour. 


occupation ; the one sole being who might be swept out of 


or two in that 


and her visitors, if she receives generally ; 
or for the ope or two intimates, if she is at home only to the 
favoured. Somewhere about four she dresses again for her 
drive—for the first part of the day’s serious business; for pay- 
ying jewellery and dresses, 


tea, and that grand lady’s after- 
and guiding a | noon at home, with music; for her final slow 


opera or & concert, a scirée, or perhaps a ball or two; whence 
she returns towards morning, flushed with excitement or worn 
out with fatigue, feverish or nervous, as she has bad p 

and success, or disa 
outside life, and this is no fancy picture and no exaggeration. 
After a certain time of such an existence, can we wonder if 
her complexion tades and her eyes grow dim? and if that in- 
expressible air of haggard weariness creeps over her, which 
ages even a young girl, and makes a mature woman substan- 
he has derived | tially an old one? It is then that she has recourse to those 
foul and fatal ex 
enough in these days. She will not try simplicity of 
We write and chat- | living, natural hours, wholesome occupation, unselfish endea- 
vour, but rushes off ior help to paints and cosmetics, to stimu- 
lants and drugs, and attempts to restore the tarnished fresh- 
ness of her beauty by the very means which further corrode 
it. Every now and then, for very idleness, she feigns herself 
sick, and has the favourite physician to attend her. 
the funniest thing about her is the ease with which she takes 
to her bed on the slightest provocation, and the strange plea- 
sure she seems to find in what is a penance to most women. 
You meet her in a heated, crowded, noisy room, looking just 
as she always looks, whatever her normal state of health may 
be ; and in answer to your inquiries she tells you she has only 
two hours ago left her bed to come here, having been confined 
to her room for a week, or so many days, with Dr. Biank in 
close attendance. If you are an intimate female friend she 


intment and annoyance. This is her 


ients of which we have heard more than 


In fact 


will whisper you the name of her malady, which is sure to be 


something terrific, and which, if true, would have kept her a 


real invalid for weeks instead of days; but if you are | A 
man she will make herself out to have been very ill indeed in 
a more mysterious way, and leave you to wonder at the ex- 
traordinary pbysique of fashionable women, which enables 
them to live on the most friendly touch-and-go terms with 
death, and to overcome mortal maladies by an effort of the 
will and the delights of a ducal ball. The favourite physician 
has a hard time of it with these ladies ; and the more popular 
he is the Larder his work. It is well for his generation when 
he is a man of honour and integrity, and knows how to add 
self-respect and moral! power to the qualities which have made 
him the general favourite. For his influence over that idle 
woman is for the time almost unlimited—like nothing 80 
much as that of the handsome Abbé and the fascinating Di- 
rector of Catholic countries; and if he chooses to abuse it, 
and to turn it to evil issues, he cap. And, however great the 
merit in him that he does not, it does not lessen the demerit 
oft the woman that he could. Sometimes the fashiopable wo- 
maa takes up with the clergyman inskad of the physician, 
and coquets with religious e ises rather than with drugs ; 
but neither clergyman nor physician can really change her 
mode of life, or give her truth or common sense. Sometimes 
there is a fluttering show of art patronage, and the fashiona- 
ble woman has a handsome painter or well bred musician in 
her train, whom she pets publicly and patronizes graciously. 
Sometimes it is a young poet or a raising novelist, considera- 
bly honoured by the association, who dedicates bis next novel 
to her, or writes verses in her praise, with such a fervency of 
gratitude as sets the base Philistines on the scent of the secret, 
aod perhaps guessing not far amiss. For the fashionable wo- 
man has always some love affair on hand, more or less pla- 
tonic according to her own temperament or the boldness of 
the man—a love affair in which the least ingredient is love in 
avy real or wholesome sense; a love affair which is vanity, 
idleness, a dissolute —— and contempt of such pro- 
saic things as morals; a love affair not even to be excused by 
the tragic frenzy of earnest passion, and which may be guilty 
and yet not true. The physical effects of such a life as this 
are as bad as the menial, and both are as bad as can be. A 
feverish, overstrained condition of health either prevents the 
fashionable woman from being a mother at all, or makes her 
the mother of nervous, sickly children. Many a woman of 
higb rank is at this moment paying bitterly for the disappoint- 
ment of which she herself, in her illimitable folly, has been 
and is the sole and only cause. And, whether women like to 
hear it or not, it is none the less a truth that part of the reason 
for their being born at all is that they may in their turn bear 
children. he unnatural feeling against maternity existing 
among fashionable women is one of the worst mental signs of 
their state, as their frequent inability to be mothers at all is 
one of the worst physical results. This is a condition of things 
which no false modesty or timid reserve should keep in the 
background, for it isa question of national importance, and 
will soon become one of national disaster unless checked by 
a ye Sipatio t and be a ces. - 

_ Dress, dissipation, and fli up the questionable 
lines which enclose the Mite of thefhebtonabie woman,and which 
enclose nothing useful, nothing good, nothing deep or true or 
holy. Her piety is a pastime; her art the tence ; 
her pleasure consists only in hurry and excitement, alternat- 
ing with debasing sloth, in heartless coquetry or in lawless in- 
duigence, as nature made her more vain or more sensual. As 
a wile she fulfills no witely duty in any grand or loving sense, 
for the most part regarding her husband only as a banker or 
aa adjunct, according to the terms of ber marriage settlement ; 
as a mother she is a stranger to her children, to whom nurse 
and governess supply her place, and give such poor makeshift 
for maternal love as they are enabled or inclined. In no do- 
mestic relation is she of the smallest value, and of none in any 
social circumstances beside the mere adorning of a room—if 
she is pretty—aod the help she gives to trade through her ex- 

nditure. She lives only in the gaslight, and her nature at 
ast becomes as artificial as her habits. As years go on, and 
she changes from the acknowledged belle to the ped ye] 
she goes through a period of frantic endeavour to her 
youth; and even when time has clutched her within too firm 
a hand to be shaken off, and she begins to feel the infirmities 
which she still puts out all her strength to conceal, even then 
she at the departing shadow, and fresh daubs the 
crum’ ruin, in the beliet that the world’s eyes are dim, 
and that{stucco may pass for marble for another year or two 
longer. Or she becomes a Belgravian mother, with daugh 

ters to sell to the _ bidder; and then the aim of her li 
is to secure the pu . Her daughters are never objects of 
real love with the fashionable woman. They are essentially 
her rivals, and the idea of carrying on her life in theirs, of for- 
getting herself in them, occurs to her only as a forecast of 

eath. Even from her sons sbe shrinks rather thar not, as 
living evidences of the lapse of time which she cannot deny, 
and awkward at fixing dates; and there is not a home pre- 
sided over by a fashionable woman where the family is more 
thao a mere name, a mere social convention loosely held to- 
gether by circumstances, not by love. Closing such a life as 
this comes the unhonoured end, when the miserable made-up 
old creature totters down into the grave, where paint and pad- 
ding, and glossy plaits cut from some fresh - are of 
no more avail; and where death, which ings real, 
reduces her lite of lies to the not! it has been from the 
begiuaing. Once the name of E woman carried with 











Apart altogether from that, there are physical forces now at 


retails 
Then home, to dress again for dinner ; to be followed by the 


it a grave and noble echo as the name of women known for 
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their gentle bearing and their blameless honour—of women 
who loved their husbands, and brought up about their own 
knees the children they were not reluctant to bear and not 
ashamed to love. Now, it too often means a girl of the period, 
a frisky matron, a fashionable woman—a thing of paints and 
pads, consorting with dealers of no doubtful calling for the 
purchase of what she grimly calls “ beauty,” making pleasure 
her only good, and the world ber highest god; it too often 
means & woman who is not ashamed to supplement her bus- 
band with a lover, but who is unwilling to become the honest 
mother of that husband’s children ; it too often means a bybrid 
creature, perverted out of the natural way altogether, affect- 
ing the license but ignorant of the strength of a mar, alike as 
girl or woman valueless for her highest natural duties, and 
talking largely of liberty while showing at every turn how 
mucb she fails in that co-essential of liberty —knowledge how 
lo use it.—Saturday Review. 
—_—_o—__—— 


MR. BURLINGAME’S AMERICO-CHINESE TREATY. 


It is not difficult, now that Mr. Burliogame’s Treaty has been 
oa to perceive the line of policy upon which the Court of 
’ekin is entering, and which, if the European Powers, and more 
especially Great Britain, are not firm, will lead at no dis'ant 
period to a fourth or fifth Chinese war. The Empress Mother, 
the Premier Wan Sung—a really able politician of the High 
Tory sort—and Prince Kung, the three persons ameng whom 
the sovereignty is at present in commission, who direct all Chi- 
nese policy, and regulate all Chinese administration with a power 
as complete as that of the Czar, are evidently penetrated with the 
traditional ideas of the Chinese official world. In opposition to the 
people, who like the trade, and the wealth, aud the movement the 
foreigners bring, they desire first of all to expel them, and if that 
may not be, to keep them on the seaboard. They feel instinct- 
ively, and no doubt justly, that foreigners are a disturbing ele- 
ment iu the empire, weakening the respect for tradition, impair- 
ing the despotiam of the officials, bringing in ideas, and ways, 
and forces dangerous to divinely arranged order. They regard 
them intact very much as Rome regards freethinkers, pot so 
much as poxious individuuls, as instinctive, incurable toes of the 
system she desires to maintain. Aided by some European ad- 
vice, consequently, they have drawn up a treaty which reads very 
plausible ; bave induced Mr. Seward to sign it, without thinking 
too wuch of California, where one of its clauses will create some 
little sensation ; and have now submitted it to the different 
Courts of Europe. By the first clause, toe Chinese Government 
undoes the whole work of thirty years, abolishes what are known 
in Turkey as the Capitulations, and in China as the Consular 
Jurisdictions, and places all foreigners once again uuder the 
Mandarine. Whatever may be the case in Tuckey, it is quite 
certain that China is not yet fit for this change; tbat from the 
day it is effected the Foreign Offices ot Europe will be inundated 
with just complaints of local tyranny, which will ultimately pro- 
duce eithr a tetal c rsation of trade—thereby exposing India 
to bankrup'cy, and the Britith Exchequer to the logs of the tea 
revenue—or demands on Pekin which must be supported by 
force. The Mandarin class bates Europeans too heartily to be 
trusted with power over them, and it is better for China itsclf 
that this batred should be neutralized by treaty arrangements 
than that every private quarrel should involve danger of war, If 
the Consular Courts are not strong enough, they can be strength- 
eved, or exceptional powers placed in the hauds of the Embuas- 
sies ; but to abolish the Jurisdictions at once is to enable the 
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The truth of the whole matter is, that we must either retire 
from China altogether, to the lasting injury of the Chinese them- 
selves, or insist quietly but persistently on receiving in China 
the treatment we sbould receive in any other organ‘zed State, 
permission, that is, to go and come, to trade and bnild, with a 
full certainty that in the event of any dispute the officials, jadi- 
cial and other, will mete out some end rable measure of justice. 
The day that is «ecured, the Capitulations ought to be abolish- 
ed; but the day is still far off, and will never be secured if Ame- 
ricans assist Chinese Eldons to return to the exploded policy of 
isolation. It is to facilitate such a return thet this Treaty has 
been drawn up, and we trust Lord Stanley, who is not oiten 
taken iu by pseudo-phi'anthropy, will understand the situation 
sufficiently to make the most expedient reply, namely, that no 
alteration whatever can be mae in treaties purchased at so much 
cost and with 80 much treasure without careiul consultation with 
our representatives in China and with the remaining Treaty 
Powers, 1f while commencing this consultation he strengtbeos 
the bands of his agents in China, instructs Mr. Wade to press 
for ingress into the interior, but orders him to enforce good be- 
haviour amoug British subjects, bebaviour as good as they would 
show io Calcutta or Lowhay, the claime of justice on both sides 
will be fully satisfied. The Chinese are bound to grant us per- 
mission to trade in the interior; we are bound to see that the 
permission is not exercised to their hurt;—that, and not an un 
real diplomatic equr'ity, is the true basis for all British rela- 
tions with Pekin.—Apectaior. 


—_ > 


AFFAIRS IN FRANCE. 


The universal anxiety as to the intentions of the French Em- 
peror bas not been allayed by the Imperial speech at Troyes, 
‘There was, indeed, nothing in what was said to alarm anybody, 
and the friends of the Emperor complained that the Paris Bourse 
is always trembling at shadows, and warping the most innocuous 
words into symptoms of coming war. It is very hard, say they, 
that the Emperor cau neither speak nor be silent without miscon- 
struction. Impartial per-ons, on the other hand, will probably 
be of opinion that it is exclusively the fault of Napoleon III. if 
he is misunderstood, and that the French nation have to thank 
his policy alone for the continued suspeuse which is slowly re- 
ducing to despair the friends ot peace. The sullen attitude long 
since adopted by the French Government towards Germany is 
the worst sign of the times, and so long as this subsists upchang- 
ed, the absence of overt expressions of hostility in an Imperial 
Oration only proves to France that the hour to move upon the 
Rhine has pot yet struck. Translated by this light iuto the 





Frenchmen, to signify “not yet,” and the perhaps accidental 
expression “aujoard’bai” has not been considered incovsisten: 


adjourned. 





Mandarins to edge the Europeans slowly out of China. It may 
be said that the Americans are willing to allow this, but the 
Americans are, of all foreigners, least dreaded by Chinese ; first, 
because they bave never fought Pekin, and secondly, because 
their intercourse with the Empire has been very slight. To say 
nothing of other countries, the trade of China with Greet Britain 
and her colonies was in 1866 :-— 
ee £22,723,128 





Exporie ..ccccccccccccccccccccceccces 14,769 295 
, ere £37,492, 433 

—while her trade with the United States was— 
BARMERA, . ccocccccccecsncccccseccoescesce £91,780 
Exports. ........ccccece Sesesccvcsenes 2,000, LLL 
Total....-...-- £2.091,S91 


In fact, the Union buys some tea in the porte, and there the con 
nection between the two countries begins and ends, Any treaty 
not io itself discreditable is, therefore, indifferent to Americans, 
or, if they can gain ap apparent advantage over Kurope, pleas- 
ing ; while the main object of Europe, for which sbe has fought 
so often, is free ingress into the interior, and secure residence 
when there established. 

Articles 2, 3, 4, 5. 6,7, and 8 are barmless, though needless, 
every provision they coutain having beea secured by different 
treaties, and we »re bound w add violated in spirit both by Eng- 
land and the Ucited States; by England in permitting Aust alia 
to levy a tax on Chinese immigrants, and by the Union ip allow 
ing the outrage< ou Chinese in California against which the Re- 
pub'ican journa:s are now 80 warmly protesting. The epirit of 
the Treaty is contained in the fir-t end the tenth clauses, the 
latter of whch pledz+s every foreiyn Goveinment to retrain from 
pressing railroads, telegraph: or o'ber material improvements 
upov the Government of Pc kio. ‘That Government is to intro- 
duce them at its own discretion, that is, whenever the, -overeigh 
Junta at Pekin think the free introduction of Europeans into 
China conducive to their authority, a period uever likely to ar- 
rive. The clause is a new diplomatic barrier against interna! im- 
provement, set up without the necessity, the European 
Governments baving neither the inclination nor the puwer to 
force Western civilization on the Chinese Court. Not a mile of 
railway could be built in China without its hearty co-operation, 
for pot a mile of route could be obtained without its distinct per- 
mission. Any Chinaman who sold his field for such a parpose 
without Mandarin permiasion wonld be summarily executed. 
Even Ruasia could not overcome the resis’ance the Chinese Go- 
veroment could offer to any such undertaking, and the only ob 
ject of erecting this diplomatic barrier is to prevent that social 
and moral preseure towarcs improvement which arises from the 
preseace of the Missions at Pekiu, from the employment of Eu- 
Topeans both in the Revenue and War Depa:tmenis, aod from 
the growiug popularity «f Enropeans among the people. No 
thing annoys the Court more than the hearty accord among the 
Embassies, which makes every serious suggestion an “ identical 
note” from all Europe; and it is to break up this accord that the 
Premier has struck up thie sudden friendship with Wasbiogtoa 
Nothing, again, is so offensive to the Mandarins as the moral 
hold which the foreigners acquire over their own subjec’s,a hold 
Aisplayed in the rush of wealthy Chinamen to Shanghai where 
it is difficult to “ squeeze” them, and in the friendliness etrongly 
displayed by the people of Canton, a city clo-ed to us for a quar- 
ter of a century on the pretence that tue peop'e were ua- 
changeably hostile. We shelled the town, opened it, and from 
that day to this bave found the population as obliging. »s acces- 


taken to be an event of Kuropean importauce. 


remove it. 


Foreign Office is always eloquent. Lord Stanley cannot sa 


even the Emperor himself. 


hesitation 


ghost, only he never can up uti 





rolute, 





litieal iufl ow the Cont t req 
nou-combatant Ou the eve of battle becomes a personage of mi 
bor consequence, aud there is no immediate prospect of England’ 


Frenchmen panse 


vilege of tightiog Prussia under the Em Napoleon's shied 


General La Marmora compiaiued were calculated to irritate th 
venity of sensitive Italians. 


German unity. The Roman question, moreover, stili remains 





sible, and as eager to do profitable business as those of any Con- 
tivental city, 


lian peningula, 





We have been told now for the last fifteen years that public 
opinion in France is unsettled, that the Empire is unpopular, and 
that to pacify hie restless subjects Napoleon IIT. must do some- 
thing in the way of military euterprise. No Englishmen, and 
very few Frenchmen, have it in their power to measure exactly 
the state of feeling in France about the Imperial Government, 
There is no such thing as public opinion in France. There are 
a Paria opinion, and a Lyons opinion, and a Bordeanx opinion, 
and a number of varying avd dissimilar provincial opinions, 
none of which bear the least relation to, or are in the least de- 
pendent on, each other. How far the balance of all these is in 
favour of or against immediate change in the French system, or 
how far the Emperor is powerful enough to be indifferent to 
what the balance of them may be, is a problein totally insoluble 
to eny but a very select knot of personages of whom Napoleon 
IIL. is one. Still, if we are to attempt to judge of France by the 
state of Paris, it cannot be denied that there has beeo of late, 
and still is, more uneasiness and dissatisfaction in the French capi- 
tal than at any time fur some years past. The Opposition has 
taken heart, and has become audacious. M. Rochefort’s Lanterne 
is an omen of the times. It is true shat he has had to leave 
Frauce; but he has been driven eut of it by a sidewind, and not 
by a direct Press prosecution, as would have been the case three 
or four years back. A little episode like that which occurred 
thie week in the hall of the Sorbonne, when the son of General 
Cavaignac declined to receive bis Greek prize from the hands of 
the Prince [mpericl, does not come to much, But Paris is a 
place where straws, and straws only, show the wind. Aad there 
can be no doubt that straws are being whirled about in every 
direction, in a fashion which disposes one to believe that the 
wind is rising. After all, there is no longer any intelligible rea- 
son why France should go on being governed by her present 
rulers. They are not very ruccessful, or very wise, aud they are 
Gistinetly expensive. The Imperial game at first was excit- 
ing, if not moral; but really it is a question whether it is, 
under present circumstances, worth the candle that are burued 
for it.— Saturday Review. 





Alisiicianniiai 
ENGLAND'S SUPPLY OF BREADSTUFFS. 

The London Times of August 15, contains an article on Mr. 

Sanderson’s estimate of the grain crop in Great Britain for 

the current year, from which we clip the following :— 

“The Crops and the Market are nearly as great a paradox as 


they were thirty yearsago. It is agreed on all hands that the 
Wheat Harvest is the finest and mort abundant ever known, but 


verbiage of common life, the Troyes speech simply seems to wheat is jumping up two shillings a week, or more. So long as 


Harvest was uncertain, and might possibly be spoilt by a bad 
time for ripening, or a bad time for getting it ia—so long as 


with the settled view that the present tranquillity is at be: t ephe- wind and rain might etill bring on a downright calamity, prices 
meral, It Napoleon IIL, wi-hes to reassure the world there is| Were steadily going down; as soon as it became certain we 
but one way of doing it, and that is to relinquish publicly all should have the largest and best wheat crop ever known, then 
thonght avd wish of interrapting the progress ot the great| they recoiled and went up. A considerable authority, whose 
German fabric. The demolition of national rivalry is, however, | careful and elaborate estimate we published on Thursday, telle 
@ task too great for the strength of a Government which, like | 8 the wheat crop, incomparable in quality, will in quantity ex- 
the Imperial, existe by appeuling to the vanities and preju-| eed that of last year by nearly five million quarters, and the 
dices of its subjects. The spirit of the international duellist is|*®Versge by nearly two millions and a half; yet from all quarters 
what Napoleonism on one side represents. The Empire at pre- | We read that the market is rising. Never was there euch a time 
sent is not peace, but war constantly threatened, aud indefinitely | fot the farmer, if he bas had the good fortune to go into cereals; 


of course, not otherwise. Hitherto his dilemma bas been be- 


Lord Stanley's interview with M. de Moustier can searcely be | tween short crops aod low prices. If he had good crops, he got 
“Her Majesty's | little for them ; if he got much for his wheat, he bad little of it, 
Cabinet are familiar with the state and the suspence of the Con- He has now a large yield and eager purchasers. Having a “ far- 
tinent, and we fear that Lord Stanley is not able to do much to| mere’ friend” at the head of the Government will no doubt tell 
The dissatistaction with which Great Britain wit-| 2 the bustings as —- something to do with this rare combi- 

nesses the outbreak of a Kuropean conflict is a topic on which the nation of happinesses. 


ut then there comes a difficulty which 
even on the bustings may not be fully accounted for. The ex- 


more on the subject of the wickedness of war than half a dozen | iting system, under which the agricultaris: is thus singularly fa- 
of his predecessors bave often said, and his conversation with the | Youred. bas been established in spite of the farmers’ friend, and 
French Minister was doubtless of the stereotyped form. If M.de| it is doing more for the farmer than was ever achieved by thore 
Moustier had, in return, been able to tell Lord Stanley what was| Paragons of legislative ingenuity, the sliding scales of famous 
¢ ing to happen this autumn or next spring, he would bave been|™emory. With such a crop as England never saw, and with 
a wiser mau than his Imperial master. Nobody knows this, not the experienced certainty that the rest of the world is always 
Napoleon LIL bas made a science able to supply our deficiencies very largely indeed, wheat is now 
of the habit of irresolution, and defies all prediction. To-day the | *Wice the price it bas sometimes been within the last thirty-tive 
Marshals of the French army may be brightening ap their subres;| yeare. That is avery agreeable prospect for all those whose 
t-morrow Baron Beust may say something at Vienua, and the |!ortunes are at all linked with land, or who are likely to see 
Imperia} Cabinet io Paris will be again a focus of perplexity ead much of agriculturists for the next twelvemonth. An agricul- 
Europe ie being paralysed andjmensced by ac Im tural neighbourhood ought to be a paradise, so far as that can 
peral Hamlet. It is no doubt his destiny to avenge his father’s be made by material means, But reason suggests a mirgiving. 
t to strike the| Why has it vot been always so? Why is it not alwaysso’? It 
blow ; and enterprises of great moment are thas always oa the this prosperity rests on 4 sound basis, it ought to stand, and we 
eve of being nndertaken. The intercourse between the Eoglish | Ougbt to know the reason why it stands. To a reasonable mind 
aod French Foreign Ministers must, therefore, have been of an tbe unaccountable is never quite satisfactory. Better know all 
unsubstantial kiod ; for it is pot easy for the most practised stu-| #bout it and be much as usual than find oneself elated one does 
dent of human nature to penetrate the secret designs of the irre-| 20t quite know why. 4 , 
Untoriunately for the happivess of Europe, Great Bri The truth, however, is we are becoming less and less depen- 
tain, whatever her pac'fi: predilections, bas not the moral or po- dent on our own country for the food of our people. If we want 
i to ensure peace. A| ten million quarters 


wheat to supplant a single Harvest, we 
-| get them. Other nations may starve, but we don’t. Five-and- 
3 | twenty years ago a curious controversy distracted this country, 


being drawn into the vortex ot Continental hostilities, At the| 0d some very contrary opinious were beld with equal tenacity, 
present moment Lord Stanley’s visit to M. de Moustier will ex-| aod, perhaps, with equal bonesty. Some people maintained that 
ercise about the same influence on the events of the future that | foreigoers all over the world would be able to produce an over- 
helungs to the afternoon visit of the Empress Eugéoie to Queen | Whelming quantity of wheat, pour it in at any price, and utterly 
Victoria, A more potent intercessor iu the intere-t« of peace may |Truin the British agricultarist. Others ventared to doubt that 
p-thap: have been found, during the last fortnight, in the | boundless power of production, and believed that the nations of 
Austrian Embassy. It is tolerably certain that Austria bas been | the earth would find some difficulty in the proposed task, or 
acting tho ighout the summer with prudence and with dignity, would have something else to do, or would prefer consuming the 
and that Ba vu Beust dves not intend to call in foreign arms to | Wheat at home to sending it all to these Islands, The result, as 
recouquer for the Au-triaa Emperor his lost place in Germany. | it stands, is what nobody expected. Nobody expected we should 
The recent Vieona demon-traiions have been accompanied by | live to see half a year’s consumption contributed by foreiguers, 
lanzuage which has naturally been acceptable tu Prussia; and if| Wheat at the eame time commanding a fair price, the world at 
Napoleon IL]. wants a catepaw, he wili not find one in Baron | large a good deal the better for the traffic, our own agriculturists 
Beust. Austria clearly is not de-irous of recommencing a strug-| finding they could do something else besides growing wheat and 
gle from which she could acquire litte glory aod no solid satis- | generally thriving, and a scale of importation once incredible and 
faction; and a bingle-handed contest between Fravce and Prussia | inconceivable passing without notice, simply as figure in the 
is a prospect jsufficiently serious to make even the vainext of | returns.” 

Puttiog Austria aside, the Freach have no 
obvious ally on the Continent to whom they can trust for valu- 
able co operation. It can scarcely be to the interest of Belgium 
to abauden the safe position of a neutral for the precarious pri- 


———__» —__“_—_—— 


THE CAPETOWN BISHOPRICK AGAIN. 


It is stated thatthe Archbishop of Canterbury has made 
; | formal application that a Royal Mandate may be granted for 


and indeed the neutrality of Belgium has been held, by more than | the consecration of a new Biter tor Natal, and that the Duke 
one French authority, to be of more strategical vaiue to France | of Buckingham, the Colonial 

than a contingent of 100,000 Belgians. An offensive alliance | to the issue of such a Mandate. Our readers will not have for- 
betweeu Italy aod France is at present improbable or impossible. | gotten the discussion to which this subject gave rise at the 
he iil-advised Parliamentary scandal caused by General La| commencement of the year, but as much more important mat- 
Marmora’s recent spcech is supposed to have beeu arianged by | tere bave since intervened it may not be amiss to remind them 
France In order to separate Prussia from her natural and ner re- | how the case now stands. The Bishop of Capetown bas de- 
cent ally; nor can it be denied that the Prussian rey orts of which | posed Dr. Colenso to his own entire satisfaction, but not to 


inister, has given his conseut 


e| the satisfaction of any Court of Law before which the case has 


The iostioct of seif-preservation | come, nor even to the satisfaction of all the Bishops of the 
will, however, assuredly prevent Italy from co-operating ageinst | Courch of England. Having thus persuaded himself, however, 


;| that there is now no Bishop over the diocese of Natal, be has 


and it is as certain this year as it was last, that to crush liberal | resolved, in a spirit which the clergy call “ lion-hearted,” and 
pr gress in Germany Nepoleon LLL, muet recognise it in the lta | which is 


nly more courageous than rational), to conse- 
crate a new Bishop, Thai a body of clergy and laity should 
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submit to an officer lawfully appointed until he has been law- 
fully deposed appears to him an intolerable scandal, and he 
desires to substitute the undoubtedly primitive spectacle of 
two rival Bishops in the same diocese excommunicating and 
cursing One another. At the commencement of this year he 
succeeded in finding an English clergyman willing to under- 
take the new post, and it was at first proposed that this gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Macrorie, should be consecrated in England. 
Against this a public and decided protest was made by the 
Bishop of London and the Archbishop of York, and the in- 
tention was abandoned. Dr. Gray was reminded, in fact, that 
the act of consecration could not be legally performed in Eng- 
land without the authority of a Royal Mandate, and it was not 
then imagined that this could be obtained in such a case. It 
was next proposed to make a dash with Mr. Macrorie into 
Scotland, and there to hold a kind of Gretna Green consecra- 
tion. But at length the Archbishop of Canterbury, in defer- 
ence to the opinion of “ Bishops of every shade of opinion in 
the Church,” recommended that the consecration should be 
delayed. Dr. Gray submitted, but announced that he should 
take Mr. Macrorie back with him to South Africa, and there 
consecrate him, with the assistance of his suffragans. It re- 

uires, however, the combined exertions of no less than three 

ishops to make a new one, and these exertions in the case 
contemplated would be formidable. ln order to be present at 
the ceremony one of the Suffragan Bishops would have to 
travel nearly 4,000 miles, and would require three or four 
months’ notice. Partly to avoid this inconvenience, the Bishop 
of Capetown and the Archbishop of Canterbury have recurred 
to their former plans, and we are now told that the legal dif- 
ficulty of a consecration 1n this country will be removed by 
the issue of a Royal Mandate under the advice of the Colonial 
Minister. This announcement was made by the Bishop of 
Capetown himself at a meeting held last week in London, but 
it is difficult to believe he is not mistaken.—7imes, Aug, 10. 
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Ruropean News. 

The past week bas brought us news of varied interest from 
Cortinental Europe, the foremost item of which is of a pecu- 
liarly sensational, and exceedingly unwelcome character. It 
consisted of a message dated Lucerne, 5 witzerland, telling of an 
attempted assassination of our universally beloved Queen. 
But as the Foreign Office in London was not officially advised 
of the fact up to the following evening, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that the report was only a criminally wicked canard. 
That there are morbid and desperate characters in the world 
who would be willing to risk their own miserable lives simply 
to gratify a passion for notoriety, we doubt not; but that our 
good Queen Victoria is to become a victim to any such dis. 
eased imagination, we cannot for a moment believe. Her 
Majesty's heart-felt sympathy for the poor and suffering every- 
where, should, and does, we believe, particularly endear her 
to the masses of every land; and we sincerely hope that Her 
Majesty will continue to be shielded from all harm in the fu- 
ture as in the past. 

Letters from Paris state that the Queen of Spain re- 
cently requested the Emperor Napoleon to meet her at 
Biarritz, and that the usually gallant Emperor declined the 
interview. It is further announced from Paris that His Ma- 
jesty will visit the camp at Chalons on the 2ad of September, 
and from Berlin that at the conclusion of his sojourn at the 
German watering places, the Emperor Alexander, of Russia, 
will proceed to Warsaw before he returns to St. Petersburg. 
A despatch from Marseilles further says that the Grand Duke 
Alexis Alexandrovitch, third child of the Czar of Russia, who 
bas recently been on a visiting tour in the countries about the 
Mediterranean, sailed from Algeria on the 22nd inst. for the 
United States. This arrival will almost equal in importance 
that of the Chinese Embassy in the estimation of the Americans. 
But our American cousins deserve the honour of a Ducal visit 
for having so promptly handed over theseven millions in gold 
as payment for the icebergs of Walrussia, and why then should 
they not be remembered by the Czar of all the Russias—re- 
presented in the person of his own son? 

If we are to place implicit confidem@® in advices from St. 
Petersburg, the Russo-Indian war is nearly, or quite, at an end. 
It is stated that the Emir of Bokhara has signified his willing- 
ness to accept the terms of peace offered by the Czar—with the 
exception, however, of the duty of building fortifications. 
Exactly what these terms are, weare not advised, further than 
rumours go; but we presume they are—or will be made— 
subservient to the inéerests of the great and still aggressive 
annexationist of Northern Europe. 

The Cable informa us that the Paris Patric in an editorial on 
American affairs, suggests that the dispute bet ween the United 
States and Great Britain, concerning the Alabama claims, be 
referred to the arbitration of one of the Great Powers as the 
only method of arriving at a definite and final settlement. 
France, however, may rest assured that this question is as 
good as settled already—unless the American Government 
desires to establish a precedent; in which case, they may be 
allowed a fixed sum, as compensation for the Alabama's 
depredations, in the final settlement of Great Britain's 
large claim for damages against the United States, growing 
out of the late civil war. We also observe that the Puys, in 
an editorial on the European situation, says France will ac- 
cept the possibility of war if Prussia refuses to disarm. 

From Germany we learn that Count Bismark was thrown 
from his horse, w hile riding near Berlin, on the 23rd inst., and 
received some painful but not dangerous bruises; that the 
Minister of War has been making a speech at a banquet given 
at Carlsruhe, in which he strongly advocates—as does almost 
every Other leading Prussian, as well as Austrian—a complete 


German unity, north and south. We further observe that the 





made by the United States, looking to the better protection 
of emigrants at sea. 

Despatches from Rome state that Rev. Dr. Henry E. Man- 
ning, the eminent Roman Catholic divine and Archbishop of 
London, is to be made a Cardinal. 

A despatch from Hong Kong says that the army of rebels, 
which for several months menanced Tien-tsin, the port of 
Pekin, while retiring toward the soutb, was overtaken by the 
Imperial forces, and a great battle took place, at the end of 
which the rebels were totally defeated and routed, and that 
there were great rejoicings in Pekin over the result. 





An American Protectorate over Mexico. 


The mission of General Rosecrans as Minister to Mexico is 
generally associated with the inauguration of a more po- 
sitive policy than the United States government has hitherto 
pursued toward the sister republic. Mr. Seward’s views are 
known to be averse to a very active interest in Mexican 
affairs. He was decided in his hostility to French interven- 
tion, but discountenanced aad for the time defeated the active 
policy suggested by General Grant. That distinguished sol- 
dier declined the task im posed upon him by the President, who 
desired his co-operation with the late Minister, Hon. Lewis D. 
Campbell ; but he is known to have favoured the employ- 
ment of troops in a manner that would bave made the United 
States responsible for the conduct of Mexican affairs. Mr. 
Seward wisely thought that Mr. Johnson’s administ: ation had 
quite enough to do without incurring superfluous duty; and 
his counsels prevailed. 

Now, it seems, another course is to be taken. The Presi- 
dent has pushed his purposes upon the Department of State, 
and secured the confirmation of a minister who is believed to 
represent a policy of action. “His selection and instruc- 
tions”—says one well-informed correspondent—“ are the re- 
sult of the military ideas which are represented in the Cabinet 
by General Schofield.” We do not doubt it. 


bable that the significance popularly attached to the appoint- 
ment of Rosecrans is not greatly exaggerated. 

Bat the motive and object? Both were plain enough when 
the idea was promulgated threefyears ago. The close of civil 
war left large armies ployed. The probl 
disbandment was unsolved. The desirableness of under- 





generally conceded. 


in consequence of the influence exerted against it by Mr. 
Seward. 

The disorganized condition of Mexico is assigned as an ex- 
planation of the change of policy at present contemplated. 
The government of Juarez is manifestly incapable of over- 
coming the anarchy which is again the fate of that country. 
Insurrections are in progress under two or three different 
leaders. Civil authority is almost everywhere superseded ; 
there is no security for life or property ; enterprise and indus- 
try are paralysed ; and the whole Republic presents a picture 
ot horror which drags it down to the verge of barbarism. In 
saying this, however, we merely state the chronic case of 
Mexico. We mention facts so long recorded of it that their 
publication excites no surprise. The despatches which chroni- 
cle them are glanced at as matters of course; and there pub 
lic interest ends. 

Any proposed interference,{then, cannot possibly take its 
rise, exclusively, in the troublous condition of Mexico. There 
has not been a period since it became a Republic in which all 
that is now reported of it was not published with equal truth. 
Opportunities for intervention, and even for occupation, have 
often before occurred under more favourable circumstances. 
Again and again, the United States Government has had am- 
ple pretexts for either intervention or occupation, with advan- 
tages on its own side which it does not possess now. Neither 
political nor financial affairs are so felicitous at Washington 
that Mr. Johnson can feel perfectly at liberty to incur addi- 
tional responsibilities. It is too late to take the step as a means 
of harmonizing North and South; and too early voluntarily 
to meddle with the concerns of another country. There are 

distractions at bome as well as in Mexico. 

Hence, while Mexican anarchy undoubtedly affords justifi- 
ca tion for intervention, we are inclined to credit a rumour 
that the Juarez government is about to take the initiative by 
an appeal to the Washington authorities. Juarez must begin 
to realize the difference between fighting a handful of French 
troops and governing the Mexicans. He has little popularity, 
and no power adequate to his requirements. He may dis- 
cern at no great distance his compulsory retirement from the 
Presidency, and something still worse, unless foreign aid be 
brought to his relief. If this conjecture be correct and Juarez 
addresses himself, with some show of legislative sanction, to 
the United States Government, the establishment by the lat- 
ter of a protectorate will become intelligible, if not necessary. 





Prussian Government has accepted the proposals recently 


And as the 
President and General Grant are for once in unison, it is pro- 


of peaceable 


taking something that should unite the soldiers of both sec- 
tions in a common movement, under acomm on flag, was very 
It is an old device—this of blending 
forces recently hostile in the performance of a task calculated 
to obliterate past feuds, and re-establish a community of in- 
terest and feeling. It was the means proposed by certain po- 
litical lea Jers in the autumn of 1860, with the view of arrest- 
ing secession. General Harney was then pursuing a course 
in the island of St. Juan which threatened complications with 
Great Britain, and at least one meeting was held in Wash- 
ington to discuss the feasibility of fomenting the mischief, and 
so staving off domestic trouble. A feeling akin to this 
prompted the suggestion for a march into Mexico, which had 
expression in the spring of 1865. It failed, mainly, we believe, 


or compel Juarez to look in another direction for succour. The 
latter alternative, we are quite sure, will not be tolerated. 
Uncle Sam will not furnish a Protectorate, however, with- 
out exacting a good round price. The virtue exerted in put- 
ting down insurgents and maintaining law and order, will not 
be altogether its.own reward. Ultimate absorption, even, 
will not be waited for to balance the account. As a conside- 
ration for assuming the guardianship of Mexico, therefore, 
the cession of Northern Mexivan States, including Lower Ca- 
litornia, is freely spoken of. For this transfer there are potent 
but unavowed reasons in the recent operations of American 
real estate speculators. 

Whatever shape the Protectorate may assume, and what- 
ever the advantages it brings to the United States, we are 
convinced that the civilized world will gain by the change. 
The public opinion of Eogland not only expects but earnestly 
desires such an extension of United States authority over 
Mexico as shall terminate these constant feuds, assert the su- 
premacy of law and order, and promote the development of 
its varied and magnificent resources. In its present condi- 
tion, Mexico is a scandal and reproach to nations ; and the 
duty of interference can devolve on none with the propriety 
which will attach to the policy attributed to Mr. Johnson’s 
administration. 

“The Interests of the British Empire in North America.” 
The above heading forms the title of a pamphlet which re- 
cently reached us from Canada, and which discusses the poli- 
tical, commercial, and military position of the New Dominion 
north of us. This brochure is supposed to be the joint produc- 
tion of Alonzo Wright, Esq., of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment from the county of Ottawa, and Mr. Perry, Civil Engi- 
peer of Ottawa city. The latter, from actual survey, is familiar 
with the whole of the Ottawa valley, and may therefore be look- 
ed upon as good authority on the Ottawa ship-canal question, 
as well as on navigation generally in that vicinity. Alter very 
intelligibly discussing the feasibility, and great advantages of 
the route, the writer says:— 

“On the whole length of four hundred and thirty miles, be- 
“tween Montreal and Lake Huron, thirty-eight miles of arti- 
“ ficial canal will be required—and this includes the Lachine 
“Canal. When completed and navigated by vessels of 1,000 
“ tone, the capacity of the Otiawa for freight during a season 
“of two hundred and twenty days, and at six lockages per 
“hour, would be 31,680,000 tone, or 15,840,000 tons down- 
“ wards, and a like quantity upwards. It isa navigation pe- 
“culiarly adapted to large screw propellers, the frequent ex- 
“ panses of the open reaches and small extent of Canal on the 
“route, enables a high degree of speed to be maintained 
“throughout. The distances of the different classes of the 
“channel through which a vessel would pass between Chicago 
“and Montreal would be as follows, viz: Lakes, five hundred 
“and thirty miles; River, three hundred and seventy miles ; 
“Canals, thirty miles. Its relation to time: Lake and River, 
“nine hundred miles, at eight miles per hour, say one hun- 
“dred and thirteen hours. Canal, two miles per hour, fifteen 
“hours. The lockage will be six hundred and eighty-two 
“ feet, of which sixty will be upwards and six hundred and 
“twenty-two downwards, at one minute per foot, twelve hours. 
“Total, one hundred and forty hours, or five days twenty 





territory, the author adds, “As a questi 
“tween Montreal and Fort William, by this roufe, would be 
“only 975 miles—being respectively 412 and 213 miles less 
“than existing routes—a consideration of such importance 
‘as to counterbalance all disadvantages, if any existed, espe- 
“cially as the whole would be one uninterrupted water com- 
“ munication, decidedly the cheapest and best, in an economi- 
“cal point of view, for immigrants, and to be preferred as a 
“sanitary measure, for people immediately after making a 


“ minion.” 
“possible to make some arrangement with the Imperial 
“ Government by which Canada could acquire any number of 





The United States must then turn the opportunity to account, 





* hours. 


“From Montreal to Liverpool, the distance is 2,733 miles, 


“making the total distance from Chicago by this route 
“3663 mile. * *°* * 
* distance to Montreal from Chicago is thirteen hundred and 
“forty-eight miles, thence to Liverpool, 2,733; total, 4.081 
“miles. By Erie Cana), Chicago to New York, 1,511 miles ; 
“thence to Liverpool, 2,980 miles; total, 4,491 miles. By 
“the Ottawa, total distance, Chicago to Liverpool, 3,663 
“piles. The cost of a ton of freight to Liverpool will be, by 
“ the Erie Canal, twenty-six dollars and twenty-seven cents, 
“or seventy-one cents per bushel. 
“twenty-one dollars and eighty-three cents, or fifty-nine 
“cents per bushel. 
“ ninety-eight cents, or fifty-four cents per bushel.” 


By way of the St. Lawrence, the 


By the St. Lawrence, 
By the Ottawa, nineteen dollars and 


Then, in reference to a Western connexion on Canadian 
of Aiet be- 





“rough sea voyage to any other.” 
“ However, itis very evident that this question of commu- 


“ nication by extending the Canals and Railway Systems of 
“the Dominion cannot longer be neglected without grave 
“damage to the stability of the Union.” * e bad 


And again, “The able-bodied pauper population of the 


“ British Isles cost the country £10,000,000 sterling per 
“annum to support 250,000 non-producers, whose la- 


“bour is required to develope the resources of the Do- 
The writer then sensiblyjremarks: “Is it not 


“those persons she could find employment for, with one 
“ year’s maintenance, and set them to work on the Canals and 
“ Railways?” 

The importance of opening up the shortest water-route 
that can be got from the great and growing Northwest to the 
seaboard, is one which the writer of this article has steadily 
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advocated for the past fifteen years; and now that the Inter- 
colonial Road is in a fair way of completion, we next turn to 
the Ottawa Valley Canal as—next to the Pacific Railway—the 
most important work for the future ; and particularly so when 
we consider the mutual interests of the United Provinces and 
the United States, under a new and extended Reciprocity 
Treaty. New York and Chicago interests alone could well 
afford to construct such a work—as also the connecting link 
with the Hudson, via Lake Champlain—and we firmly believe 
these cities will early have a hand in so doing, if the Cana- 
dian Government but realize the importance of the work, 
and grant a favourable charter, together with a free appro- 
priation of lands to the promoters of the work. 


The French Atlantic Cable. 

Scarcely was the success of the original Atlantic Cable as- 
sured, than certain capitalists began to speak of a second simi- 
lar enterprise. They bad much to say about both termini of 
the present line being on English soil, and dwelt upon the 
fact that a war between the United States and Great Britain 
would cut off the former country from all telegraphic commu- 
nication with Europe. It is not a little singular that the op- 
position line—a company for laying which has now been or- 
gapnized—should have both its eastern and western termini on 
French soil, precisely as both ends of the present Cable rest 
on British ground. So much for the result proposed to be at- 
tained by the original proposers of the enterprise. It must 
not be supposed, however, thet the new Cable will be laid ex 
clusively by French capital. In fact the company is essenti- 
ally an English one, and several Englishmen are members of 
the Board of Direction. A concession has been obtained from 
the French government by MM. Erlanger and Reuter, to lay 
and work submarine telegraphs between France and North 
America during a period of twenty years from the first of 
September, 1869. Mr. Reuter is the well-known news agent 
in England, and M. Erlanger gained notoriety by his being 
the European agent for the sale of Confederate bonds during 
the late civil war. 


The course of the Cable will be from Brest to St. Pierre, off 


Newfoundland, and thence either to New York itself, or to some 
place between Boston and New York—probably Piymouth— 
whence the line could be continued to the American metro- 


polis. Thus the line would consist of two cables—the first 


sectioo, from Brest to St. Pierre, being 2,325, and the second 


section, from St. Pierre to the United States, 722 nautical 


miles in length. About 2600 miles of cable would probably 


be required to admit of the first section being laid with the 
requisite amount of “slack,” and, to allow for all emergen- 
cies, about 2800 miles would be shipped. It;will thus be seen 
that the length of the longer cable will greatly exceed that of 
the present line from Valentia to Newfoundland, which is 
less than 1900 miles; but the promoters of the enterprize ap- 
pear sanguine that, with the aid of the Great Hastern, which 
will be employed for the purpose, there will be no difficulty 
in laying the longer cable. The latter will also be much 
heavier than any yet made, as by the unanimous advice of 
the engineers and electricians, the weight of copper in the 
conductor bas been increased from thiee hundred to four 
The shorter, or shallow water 
cable at the American end, will be stout and heavy, with the 
iron wire protected from rust by a bituminous covering. The 
deep-sea cable will weigh about 35 cwt. per mile in air, but 
only about 14 cwt. in water; and the total weight of cable to 
be laid will be about 10,000 tons. The cable, according to 
contract, will be shipped in June next, and the Jine is ex- 


huadred pounds per knot. 


pected to be opened for traffic in the course of next year. 


Presuming this new convecting link between the old world 
and the new successfully completed, we can foresee an increase 
of the benefits to both continents which bave already accrued 
from the success of the original enterprise. Tariffs would 
d and the ber of messages consequently 
largely increased. It is claimed, moreover, that quotations of 
Continental markets would come more correctly if sent direct- 
ly from Brest than when transmitted, as now, over England 
and Ireland before reaching the Eastern terminus of the At 
lantic Telegraph. At all events, whatever fate may await the 


probably be red 





magic charm was lost when her bull first touched the turbid 
waves of the Eaglish channel ; for, to the great astonishment 
of the congregated thousands—composed of the foremost 


amptoo—the challenger suddenly became the challenged ; the 
four English yachts, Cambria, Aline, Oimara, and Condor 
taking the lead; and the ambitious Suppho was obliged to 
follow in their wake. The gallant American captain could 
not long brook this. He evidently determined to “ sit upon the 
safety valve’ until blown to atoms, and, as we are informed 
by the Cable, pressed his craft so sharply that the “ toregaff- 
topsail firet gave way;” then quickly followed the “ fore- 
bobstay ;” and, finally, the “ jib-boom broke off;” when the 
hopes of the gallant American Captain fled, and he gave up 
the chase in despair. 

The following table shows the time of all the yachts: 


Hrs. Min. Sec. 
Cambria 6 17 +O 
Aline ....... ° . make 7 10 O 
Oimara.... 6 2 2 
GD aaticccensenasses 6 2 5 
Sappho 8 0 0 





Much better would it have been for the Americans had they 
been content in allowing the éclat of the regatta of 1851, the 
feats of the little Red, White, and Blue, and the daring and 
successful voyage of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, Junior, in 
his yacht Henrietia, to have stood on record as the more cre- 
ditable peiformances of the American sporting craft. 
er et 
: CURRENT TOPICS, 

The recent tragedy at Manchester, by which twenty-five 
persons were killed outright and ao equal number seriously in- 
jured, should give the managers of places of amusement in this 
country warning. The main facts are few and simple. Some two 
thousand persons were assembled in a Music Hall, which con- 
tained ap upper and a lower gallery in addition to the pit. In 
the course of the performance, some lads at the back of the pit 
caught hold of a gas-pipe, raising themselves thereby to ob- 
tain a better view of the stage. The pipe broke and the gas 
began to escape. No harm, bowever, would have followed bad 
not a cry of “ Fire’ been raised. Upon this the whole mass of 
the audience in the upper and lower galleries rushed simultane- 
ously to the only exit available to them—a single staircase five 
fect wide, winding between walls from top to bottom. The 
staircase eeems to have beld firm, but some railings gave way, 
and the people were precipitated, one over another, to the floor 
beneath. Such cir t would account for a far greater 
loss of life, aud it is a wonder that the list is not more appaling. 
The deaths and injuries seem chiefly due to suffocation and pres- 
gure, and it is remarkable that very few women were among the 
sufferers. The audience seems to have been mainly composed 
of the lowest classes, and poor creatures who possessed little 
more than their life, have lost even that in the pursuit of a two- 
penny-worth of pleasure. The London journals, in 
treating of this fearful calamity, dwell upon the de 
fective architecture of the most of the public halls 
in that city, aod the same criticisim applies to those 
of New York. It is an alarming fact that in case of a pa- 
nic, or a real accident, in only three or four of the theatres io 
this city would the imprisoned audience stand the slightest chance 
of escape. The large majority of our places of amusement are 
the veriest mantraps, which would be converted into slaughter- 
pens should any accident occur during the progress of a perfor- 
mance. In fact were the autborities at all alive to the responsi- 
bility resting upon them, they would not permit public emtertain- 
ments to be given in the class of buildings we have indicated. 
We boast familiarly of our achievements io this nine'eenth cen- 
tury, and those achievements have certainly been gigantic; but 





little more advanced than our ancestors of many hundred years 
ago. Civilization has added to the d that constantly 





guaads that should surround it. 





menace human life, without proportionably increasing the safe- 


the beautiful scenery of Switzerland for the first time, may at} the stage in the most elab 


all forms of royalty and the ceremony of ordivary Court Jife. 
As the London 7imes justly observes: “ Loyalty is no doubt a 
very excellent sentiment, but it can be cherished without in- 


nautical men of London, Liverpool, Portsmouth, and South- | vading its exalted object at every turn of her daily walks; vor 


bas it, indeed, any real connection with that valgar curiosity 
which makes a well-dressed English mob rush after a Prince as 
if he were some extraordinary animal, exhibited for the first 
time.” As there are many American tourists in Switzerland this 
summer, it is to be hoped that they too will beed this good ad- 
vice, and should the chances of travel throw them in the way of 
the distinguished party, that they will ignore the fict that the 
royal travellers are other than they earnestly wieh to appear— 
ordinary English tourists in search of a few weeks’ invigorating 
recreation, 





Drama. 


The disastrous events of the week which have followed the ri- 

val production of ‘‘ Foul Play” at the New York and Broadway 

theatres, have been too fully dwelt upon in the daily papers to 

need recapitulation here. It is not a little singular that so great 

a pother should be raised concerning a piece of sv little intrinsic 

merit, aod which has, uatil recently, but very slightly excited 
public interest. The play will be withdrawn afier this week from 
the Broadway stage to give place to Mra. Lander, who commences 
on Monday a series of her excelleut personations. At ihe New 
York theatre, having been carefully re-mounted and several de- 
cided improvements introduced, notably in the shipwreck scene 
— Foul Play” is doubtless destined to a longer career. On 
Monday evening the dramatic fall and winter season will be inau, 
gurated at Wood’s Museum and Theatre. On Thursday evening a 
select party of actors and journalists were the guests of Mr. 
Wood, and the wonders of the new establishment were exhibited 
for their inspection. As we have already announced, Miss Mag- 
gie Mitchell in a new play and the Galton Eaglish opera troupe 
will be the first attractions offered. 


pMusic. 


The season of 1968.9 promises to be a brilliant one. With two 
opera bouffe companies in full blast on Twenty-third street, an 
Italian troupe at the Academy, and the usual number of concerts 
at Steinway (which has been newly decorated) and Irving Halls, 
the public will not be restricted in its choice of masical enter 

tainments. As tothe Italian company, the distracting rumours 
which have recently found currency at last commence to assume 
consistency. That Mr. Mapelson is coming with several of his 
best artists, and one or two of his poor ones, seems the residuum 
of fact that remains after carefully sifting down these 
most multitudinous on dits. For example, Tietjens and 
Kellogg—the setting and the rising sun—will certainly be of the 
company. We are also promised the incomparable baritone Sant- 
ley—a: rejuvenated RK i—but his engag t is still doubttal. 
80 much for the good artists. As to the poor ones, it is asserted 
that the tenors will be Ferensi and Bulterini—two singers who 
signally failed at Drury-lane, the first as Raoul in the “ Hugenots” 
and the second as the Duke in “ Rigoletto.” Mile. Sinico, who 
is to be the contralto, is not to be mentioned the same day with 
Trebeili, the tralto of Mr. Map! P ndon company, In 
bringing these second-class people to America, Mr. Mapleson, in 
our Opinion, commits a grave error of judgment. His undertak- 
ing, to speak the truth, is at best a hazardous one; but it is ren- 
dered doubly hazardous when he admits into his troupe any but 
the very best talent. Italian Opera has not flourished here lately, 
for the simple reason that the public believed, whether rightly 
or wrongly, that the artists presented for their support were not 
first class, or such as would suceeed on their merits on the other 
tide of the Atlantic. Mr. Mapleson should learn a lesson from 
this recent experience of American managers. If he will bring 
out a better troupe than has ever sung here—and he can easily do 
so—he will make success not only possible but highly probable. 
By any other course euccees will be among the impossivilities. It 
sboula also be remembered in forecasting the future, that Italian 
Opera now bas a tormidable rival in the Ameriean metropolis, 
and one that possesses tue dangerous merit of novelty. pera 
bouffe oniy introdaced here last season, has already become muie 
pular than Italian opera ever has been, or probably ever will be. 
uring the coming season, it will be served up to the public in 
the best style by two different managers who will spare no ex- 
pense to render their entertainments respectively the best. We 














with respect to protecting the righis of the individual, we are but | do not believe that both Mr. Bateman and Mr. Grau can succeed, 


but the contest between them will necessarily absorb the aiten 
tion of the public to the exclusion of other musical entertain 
wents. 

Mr. Batemaen, since we last wrote, bas made arrangements 
with Mr. Pike, of Vike’s Opera House, for the trans 
fer of his company about the first of November 
trom Niblo’e Garden to that establishment. Mr. Grau will open 


The fact that Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, is now visiting | %t ve French theatre in October. “ Genvieve de Brabant,” by 


Offenbach, will be the inaugural novelty, and will be placed on 
ve manner. The 





an P 
new enterprise as a financial venture, in other respects itcannot| first blush seem strange to the general, and especially | prima donna will be wie, =. Bell, famous in France for her 


but be highly beneficial ; for the various nations of theearthcan-|to the American, reader. But it should be re- 
not be brought too closely together, or too frequently taught 
the great lesson of Civilization: that—however widely they 
may be separated geographically—they are still members 
of the same family, and belong to the great Brotherhood of | and it will be many years before it dies out. The political rela- 


Humanity. 
The Sapphic Failure, 


The great Loternational Yacht Race, so long heralded and | since, although they may avoid ceremohial Teceptions by the 
looked forward to by all lovers of this fascinating pastime, | use of an incognito, they cannot throw off their identity, nor at- 


has at length been decided. 


Captain Baldwin, in behalf of the yachtmen of America,| may be some of the drawbacks to the happiness of monarchs 
rather ostentatiously challenged “all England ;” and straight-| which moralists profess to discover, there can be no doubt that 
way proceeded to the English channel, with his trim yacht | they are deprived toa certain extent of free intercourse with the 
Sappho, 274 tons, New York registry, there to show slow-go- | world, the free gratification of curiosity and the pursuit of ad- 
ing John Bull how to navigate the briny deep. The day—j ventare. That her Majesty will enjoy Alpine scenery with a 
the hour—the minute—arrived ; and with it a clear sky and a | keen zest, no reader of her “Life in the Highlands” will doubt. 
“ brisk north-western breeze,” apparenily to facilitate the per-| If the brown hills of Scotland affected her with such emotion, 
formances of the would be teacher of maritime sport| what must be her pleasure in looking for the firet time on the 
and speed. Five yachtsset sail. Four Englishmen against one | mighty masses of the Alps, with their clothing of snow and 
American. All was animation, and breathless expectation. | glacier, their waterfalls, their pine forests, and all those pvatural 
The challenger to the contest, it is now said, had been “ in | features which once seen are never forgotten. It is to be hoped 
dock all night previous to the regatta, undergoing repairs to | that her Majesty, who journeys for health and change of scene, 
her hull and rigging ;” but whether for repairs, or undergo-| will have strength enough to see & good deal of this beautiful 
ing some magic touch for the purpose of adding to her fleet-| land. It is also to be hoped that the privacy of the Royal party 
ness the following day, it is not for us at this distance to de-| will be respected. The Queen travels under the title of the 


tions of States, and the significance which remour attaches to 
many Royal movements, tend to keep the Sovereigns at home, 


tain perfect privacy and irresponsibility. However visionary 





P , and by the creation of 
the part of the heroine in the “ Fleur de Thé.” She formerly 


membered that even a decade ago the practice of ex-| sang at the Grande Upere. as possess che io singing in the pro- 
tended travelling was unknowo among the royal families| Vinces. Mile. Fontanel, another edvsri wi al 
of Europe, Tradition is against the locomotion of sovereigns, 





resented as an excellent comedienne from the Fantaisie Pariviennes. 

Hes. Victoria Maurice, Rose Taillefer, Adrienne Liguy, and Elisa 
Gubetta are also of the troupe, and concerning whose dramatic 
and murical acquirements the most amiable things are said. 
The well-known M. Julien Carrier will be the chief tenor and M. 
Beckers, the great General Boum, the basse of the company. Be- 
sides these enterprises within the city, the well-known Maretzek 
has organized a German and an Italian company for the conquest 
of the provinces. His Italian artists will be Mme. Agatha 
States, [who made her début last season at Pike’s,) Signora Rosa 
Cellini | first appearance in America,} Mile. Louise Durand, [first 
appearance | Mise Isabella McCulloch, Signor P. Brignoli, Signor 
G. Piccioli [first appearance,| Signor G@. Ronconi, Signor Carlo 
Orlandini and Signor Antonucci. In German opera: Mme. Anna 
de la Grange, Mme. Rotter, Fraulein Jenny Appel, [first appear- 
ance,] Herr Habelman, Herr Fischer Achton, [first appearance,] 
Herr Wilhelm Formes and Herr Joseph Hermans. Mr. Maret- 
zek’s campaign begins at Chicago on the 28th of September, 
Thence he proceeds to St. Louis, Cincinnati, Lonisville, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Boston. He wili also give a series of 
performances in this city, extending over a period of six weeks. 





Facts and Fancites. 


Jobn Douglas Cook, the founder and Editor of the Saturday 
Review, has just died in England. That paper takes no notice 
of the event, although other journals refer to it. 
The Holborn Theatre will reopen in September. Mr. By- 
ron’s new drama, which will be produced on the opening day, 
is entitled ‘‘ Blow for Blow.” It will be remarked that the 














cide. Be that as it may, it is now quite evident that the!" Countess of Kent,” and desires, 80 far as may be, to lay aside 








period w:ll be about the lime when the equinoctial gales com. 
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mence.-—_——The importaat freebold estate in Dunstan-court, 
extending from Mincing-lane to Mark-lane, and adjoining the 
Clothworkers’ Hall, occupying an area of 15 200 feet, was 
recently sold by Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield for 
£35 250 -————It is said that the first three representations 
of Wagner's “ Meistersinger yon Nurnberg,” at Munich, 
brougbt in the sum of 7,000 florins, aud that the King of Ba- 
varia has commissioned Herr Pixis to execute pa'ntings in il- 
lustration of the new opera._—_—_-——T be Vicar of Amwell, ic 
a letter to the Times, says that “one-half of the clergy know 
no more how to preach than they do how to plough.” -_—— 
Nations Please to Copy.—“ The Persian Government bas no 
debt.”’- —The Lisbon Journal contains a decree nom‘na- 
ting the Countess de Montijo, mother of the Empress of the 
French, Lady of the Portuguese Order of 8’. Isabella, 
The bealth of Count Bismark is reported to be still better; 
but he suffers greatly from restlessness aud want of sleep. 
——Thbe Marquis of Abercorn is created Duke of 
Abercorn and Margnis of Hamilton. This is another inetance 
of duplicating the Peerage, as the Duke of Hamilton is also 
Marquis of Hamilton. Further, the Duke of Argyll is also 
Baron Hamilton, and Lords Belbaven and Boyne likewise 
possess Baronies of Hamilton.————-—I ir defivitively setuled 
that Mr. A. Harris is to open Covent Garden Theatre at 
Christmas with a grand pantomime by Mr. H. J. Byron, who 
wrote all Mr. Harris’s famous pantomimes during bis manage- 
ment at the Princess’s Theatre. The subject is “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” which is to be treated after an entirely new fashion. 
—An old Conservative, Punch asserts, refuses to give 
his children a good educa‘ion on the ground of his consistent 
objection to the Liberal Arts. ——Professor Risley bas 
taken his Japanese troupe to Spain. We find it stated that on 
the occasion of the opening performance at Madrid, no less 
than five thousand persons were present, among whom ws 
Queen Isabella, with a numerous fllowing. —The com- 
mission appointed by the Italian. Government to inquire into 
the means of putting an end to the traffic in Italian children 
exported by speculators from various parts of the kingdom, 
for the purpose of begging abroad, bas terminated its labours, 
The report will form the basis of a Bill to be laid before the 
Chamber of Deputies by the ministers, contormably to the de 
sire expressed by that assembly. —The journals of the 
Canary Islands announce the arrival there of the exile’ Span- 
ish Generals, On the 16tb ult., the war steamer, the Vulcan, 
put on shore the Duke de Ja Torre, who is to proceed to the 
village of Orotavia ; Generals Dulce and Don Francisco Ter- 
rano Bedoya, at Palma; and Don C iballero de Roda, on the 
Island of Lanzarote. —Mr. Jefferson Davis recently ap- 
peared on the Liverpool Exchange. He was received with 
much warmth, and amongst those who recognised him was an 
vld negro, who shouted out, “ Masea Davis. A!) well.” 
A letter from Fusignano, in the Gazette del Emilia, states that 
a wealthy landowner, named Angelo Sinigaglia, was captured 
a few days back by brigands, and not rel: ased until a ransom 
of 5,0001. bad been paid.————F rom al! parts of the Conti- 
nent comes the story of forests on fire. The ravages in Rus- 
sia appear to be most extensive, and the flames are making 
rovress in the direction of St. Petersburg. The trains on the 
Nicholas railway run through a dirtrict of 200 verste envelop- 
ed in smoke and flame. The Queen of Greece has given 
birth to a Prince, who has been named Constantine ———— 
It is proposed to substitute the word photogram in lieu of 
* photograph,” now used to denote a phot phic pict 
“Telegram "’ is a word thoroughly established in our language, 
and the man who would talk of having a “ telegraph "—mean- 
ing a “ telegram ’—would be laughed at, and thought a boor. 
But a “ photograph” used in a similar manner is equally in- 
accurate, —Prince de Metternich flatters himself that he 
will this year obtain as marvellous a vintage at his celebrated 
vineyards at Johannisberg as in the year of the comet, 1811. 
—Madame Ristori will give twelve representations at 












































The Marquis and the Marquise de Caux have left Paris for 
Switzerland.————M. Victor Hugo has arrived at Brussels, 
where he proposes remaining a short time with bis family. 
A letter from Ems relates that the King of Prussia, 
while walking under the colonnade in that town a few days 
back, with his aides-de-camp, perceived in a shop a marble 
bust of himself, crowned with a wreath of laurel. Going in, 
he said to the desler: “Take off the poor man’s head 
he dves not like to see himself made such a show.” 
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A COLONIST’S EXPERIENCE AT THE COLONIAL 
OFFICE. 

The Canadian News tains the following amusing ac- 





count of a British Columbian’s experiences at the Colonial 
Office :— 

“| entered after some little hesitation a small open porch at 
the end corner, and found myself in a kind of vestibule, where, 
having some doubts as to my whereabouts, I inquired of an el- 
derly and very respectable-looking person, who appeared to be 
an attendant, whether | was in the right quarters—that is to say, 
the Colonial Office. He soon put an end to my doubts by con- 
firming the fact,and on my explaining that I was from British 
Columbia, and came on colonial business, directed me to the 
second floor, where I should find the head of the department 
whom I wished to see. I bowed my thanks, and, turning to a 
little door which be showed me, | now began to ascend a nar- 
row, dark, twisting staircase, where a stout man coming down 
put a stop to my progress, for it was totally impossible for us to 
pass each other without climbing over the balustrade, a feat 
which neither of us seemed inclined to attempt, and one of us 
must either go up again, or the other come down. Ia this di- 
lemma I recollected tbat, coming as I did from one of our most 
distant colonies, but where the highest tone of politeness and 
civility prevailed, it was my duty to give way, so | immediately 
made the volle sudito, and came all the way down again. 
The stout, respectable gentleman following me, smiled and 
bowed. _I felt pleased at the happy way in which I had repre- 
sented Vancouver Island, and then again began the asceat. In 
the meanwhile « large basket was being actively worked up and 
down the middle or well of the staircase, come four feet square, 
by meaus of a rope and pulley, so that the basket came knock- 
ing against my gouty fingers on the balustrade, and I found out 
that the attendants were lowering large bundles of waste paper, 
probably petitions, colonial r t , and the like into the 
vault below. The idea struck me as ingenious, nor could I but 
admire the contrivance thus employed to get rid of all such 
bothereome encumbrances. In spite of all difficulties, however, 
1 at last reached my destination, that is to say, the second floor, 
where another attendant, seeing me looking about, took pity on 
me, and asked me what | wanted. 1 answered that I was irom 
British Columbia, and that I came on colonial business, and gave 
him my card with a bow, on the strength of which 1 was shown 
iuto asmall room, with about seven corners, where I was left to 

jitate. A few mi after, the head of department, or clerk, 

a geutlemanly-looking person of about 35, entered the room, aud 
asked me whether I was Mr. Waddington, added that my visit 
had been expected for some time, and we passed into an inner 
room, where the employés were busied iv writing, at the same 
time that they might serve as witnesses to all that was said. Now 
I am not going to relate the conversation that ensued, both be- 
cause certain portions of it were of a private neture, and because 
it would be premature to make known the remaioder ; but I may 
mention one thing that struck me 'eyond measure, namely, that 
the head clerk of a colonial department was ignorant of all that 
had taken place in Ottawa in December last, and of the resolutions 
which were then passed concerning the annexation of the Sas 
katchewan territory, a country as big as Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland put together, as if the lethargic burden of prosperity 
whieh evidently weighs on this country rendered even its minis 
thetic, and our Government officials, like parish beadles, 











Trieste during the month of October. It is r 
that Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, is about to play the 
part of Falstaff, in a drawing-room entertainment, ia London. 
—Mesers. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton and Co., the cele- 
brated London brewers, have in hand the enormous amount 
of £7,000 in bronze money. They wish the Mini to take back 
the copper and re-issue it, but the autborities refuse ——-—— 
“ After Dark,” the new piece at the Princess’s, is taken by 
Mr. Boucicault from a work by Messrs. er | and Graup, 
with their permission. The scenes are, although the 
drama ie of French origin, laid in London._——T he festival 
of the Three Choirs to be held this year at Gloucester, is an- 
nounced to open on Tuesday, the 8th of September. On the 
first day are to be given selections from Haydn’s “ Creation,” 
and from 8. Weeley’s 111th Psalm; and on Thursday selec- 
tions from Spohr’s * Calvary,” from Schachner’s “ Isracl’s Ke 

turn from Babylon,” and from Handel’s “Samson.” 
The health of tbe Prince Imperial has been much improved 
by the bracing air of Fontainebleau and by the long rides 
which his Imperial Highness takes in the forest. The hours 
of the Prince are very carefully divided between his classical 
aod scientific studies and the various elegant arts which he 
oultivates. Lord Lytton’s play for the Lyceum will, 
perhaps, be called “The Sea Rover,” and will be founded on 
a story which the author bas already made his own ———— 
The * jocund jay Nash,” who also styles himself the “ Royal 
comic,” is at liberty to accept a week's engagement for the 
sum of £100! This is at the rate of £5,200 per year, a beiter 
salary than a Cabinet Minister's—but then they are not equal 
to that style of thing. —That indefatigable angler, says 
Punch, Trollinson, never forgets his craft. Even in a 
‘ou, he is sure to crop a line. The Duily News rebukes 
r. Bright for abeenting himself from his duues at Westmin- 
ster and occupying himself fishing in Ireland, The Peace 
Con is to meet this year at Berne, and will sit trom the 
22nd to the 26th of September. -—Among six new cardi- 
nals who are to be created in Kome soon, is one Englishman. 
Monseignor Talbot, who is to receive the red bal, is, it is 
stated, a relation of the late Earl of Shrewsbury. Some 
velocipede amateurs of Marseilles are arranging a long jour- 
ney with the new means of locomotion. The velocipedes are 
to start from Marseilles for Genoa, by Corniche. From Genoa 
they are to proceed to Turin and Susa, over Mont Cenis, and 
retarn to Marseilles by the Valley of the Rnone —-——The 
Emperor of the French, as a mark of bis high personal es- 
teem and admiration of the character and public principles of 
the late Mr. Cobden, bas forwarded the hapdsome contribu- 
tion of one thousand francs to Mr. Charles Greene, hon. sec. 
to the committee for erecting a memorial to that distinguish- 
ed statesusun at Camden Towo.————In the vale of Black- 
moor, in the west of England, the farmers have been iveding 
their cattle on hay for several weeks past, (here being no grass, 
owing to the drought. —The death is announced of Dr. 
Pasbt, a German writer of some celebrity on agricultural topics. 
—The Figaro says the French Emperor has written to 
the Marquis de Caux, the husband of Patti, that he cannot 
bear the title of imperial chamberlain so long as his wife re- 
mains on the stage, but that his salary will be continaued.—— 
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knew nothing beyond the litle plot of ground cajled Engiand. 
1 was, however, mort politely received ; the answers given me, it 
is true, were of the most vague and general character, but smooth 
and sweet as honey without one word of contradiction, 
Finally, | bowed myself out, and when I had worked my way 
down the narrow, ugly staircase again and through the main ep- 
trance into the street, where 1 could breathe the freeh air—if 
such a thing exieted in London—I began to reflect upon what 
were the results of my virit. Unfavourable, they were decidedly 
not; favourable, was a question; and, after further pondericg, 
the query at last came into my mind whether the shabby build 
ings 1 had just left, and which were undoubtedly the head-quar- 
ters of colonial government, might not be also the head-quarters 
of humbug. As 1am to return there shortly, I shall be better 
able to tell you in my next whether I was mistaken.” 


—__ > —— 


Tuer Duke or Anercorn.—The following appears in*the 
Dublin Gazette; “ Dublin Castle, August 5, 1868.—Her Ma- 
jesty has been graciously pleased to direct Letters Patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal of Ireland, granting to James, 
Marquis of Abercorn in the Peerage of Great Britain, Ear! 
of Avercorn in the Peerage of Scotiand, and Viscount Stra- 
bane in the Peerage of Ireland, K.G., and to the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, the dignities of a Marquis and 
Duke of this part of Her Majesty’s United Kingdom called 
Ireland, by the names, styles, and titles of Marquis of Hamil- 
ton, of Strabane, in the county of Tyrone, and Duke oi 
Abercorn. 

Tue New Postal Treaty.—t{o answer to a correspondent 
we would say that, according to the Postal Convention recevtiy 
ratified between Great Britain and the United States, the post- 
age on books, pamphlets, ete., is 6 cents for foor ounces, and on 
patterns 8 cents for the same weight from the U. 8. to England, 
aod 6 cents per fonr ounces on both books and patterns from 
England to the U.S. A single volume imported by mail is not 
subject to duty.— Hd, Ab. 








Ovituary. 


At Hunton, Kent, MajorGen. H Drummond, Retired Indian 
Army —At Faversham, the ht Hon. 8S. K. Lushington —AtMort- 
lake, E. F. T. Farguson, H.M. I.N.—At Calcutta. Lieut. C. Gos- 
ling, 2nd Batt., 60th Kegt.—At Wotton-under-Edge, Gen. H. 
4. Seott, R.A.—At Chelsea, Field Marshal Sir E. Blakeney, the 
Governor.—At Great Yarmouth, Lieut. E. 8. Richards, K.N.—At 
St. Anne’s Hill, Cork, the Earl of Shannon —At Eastern Villas, 
Southsea, Capt. W. H. Dodgin, R.M.A —In Duke Street, @t 
James's, J. Clery, Esq., late Major 106th Kegt.—At Chatham, Ma- 
jor J. R. Mascall, Rl Ma.—At New Brighton, Liverpool, Capt. W. 
H. Molyneux, &N.—On board the Wa'mer Castle, Lieut. T W 
Gilcorist, Madras Stat! Corps.—At Christchurch, Hants, Admiral 
Walcott, M.P. 





Army. 


The death of Field Marshal Sir Edward Blakeney will cause 
no promotions in the Army,——Field-Marabal Lord Gough is 
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now the senior officer of the British Army.——By the death of 
Lieutenant-General Scott, R.A.. Major-General R. Burn, R A., 
becomes a lieutenant-general, and, in all probabili'y, will also 
succeed to the brigade colonelcy. Colonel F. M. Eardley. Wil- 
mot becomes major-general, and a step will go through the Royal 
Artillery in consequence of his promotion. — Major-General the 
Hon. A. Gordon has been appointed Provisional Commander- 


dress ; | in-Chief of the Bombay Army.——At the Curragh instructions 


have been received, that, as a sanitary meacure, patients in 
military hospitals are to be allotted 1,200 cubic feet of space 
each, and arrangements are being made to give effect to these 
instructions a8 s0on as possible. As an experiment, tent poles 
of spruce deal have been issued for the circular linen tents iu 
nse with the artillery, cavalry, and infantry now under canvas. 
Fetlock straps, prepared with green bide and lined with India 
rubber tubing, have also been issued to the cavalry as an expe- 
rimental article, to be used by horses picketed in the open air. 
——As a good specimen of Indian sport, a party, out with Col. 
Gibbard from the 9th of April to the Ist of June last, bagged 
twenty-four tigers, three panthers, and one bear. The officers of 
the 20d Regiment of Central India Horse for the past two years 
have bagged from ay to forty tigers; last year they killed 
thir'y-six; and, during the time the regiment has been stationed 
at Augur and Goona, they have shot from 300 to 350 lions and 
tigers. ——Prince Arthur has terminated bis studies at Chatham, 
and will probably travel for some months before joining the 
Royal Artillery.——Tbe official report of the Volunteer Review 
at Wimbleton bas been published. Major-General Hamilton has 
“reason to be satisfied with the manner in which the several 
corps of Volunteers were handled by their brigadiers, and with 
the general steadiness of the men under arms.” It is ratisfac- 
tory to learn that at the conclusion of the review “ the Volunteers 
marched off to their respective stations with perfect regularity.” 
——A shocking accident took place at Chatham during the pro- 
gress of what is called “ a rehearsal of siege operations.” Asa 
party of Royal Engiveers and Marines, with fixed bayonets, were 
crossing a bridge which had been thrown across a ditch, the 
wooden structure gave way, and precipitated the men into the 
bottom of the ditch. Several of them were transfixed with their 
own bayonets and one poor fellow received a fatal stab. Seven 
or eight soldiers were 8o badly wounded that it was found neces- 
sary to copvey them to the military hospital——We have to 
announce jthe fdeath of General Alexander Scott, which took 
place on the 1st inst., at the advanced age of 89 years. The 
venerable G | obtained his i as Second Lieutenant 
in the Royal Artillery in April, 1801, and served in the Walche- 
ren expedition, and was present at the siege of Flushing. He 
was appointed Colocel-Commandant of the Second Brigade 22nd 
June, 1860. His commissions bore date as follows :—Firet 
Lieutenant, April 20, 1803 ; Captain, February 1, 1808; Brevet- 
Major, May 27, 1825; Lieutevant-Colonel, August 10, 1836 ; 
Colonel, November 9, 1846; and Major-General, June 20, 1854. 
——The result of the recent competition at Wimbledon places 
the Henry rifle first and the Soper rifle second in the order of 
merit. In the first stage of the Duke of Cambridge's Prize the 
Henry gained five prizes at 200 yards and six at 500 yards, 
whereas the Soper won five at 200 yards and four at 500 yards, 
It would appear that the farther the rifle is removed from the 
target, the more established becomes the superiority of Mr. 
Hepry’s weapon. In the final competition for the second stage 
of the Duke of Cambridge’s Prize, distant 800 vards, the first 
and second prizes both fell to Heury’s rifle, wielded by the 
bands of Mr. Farqahbarson, of Blairgowrie, and of Private Bird, 
who both scored 22 poiats. If it should be thought that this is 
not a large score for a small-bore rifle, it should be remembered 
that the conditions of the prize prescribe that the weapons ad- 
mitted to competition shall be fitted with open military rights, 
and that the minimum pall on the trigger shall be six pounds, 
But, in addition, the high chopping wind from the rear, which 
prevailed during the competition for the second staze of the 
Duke of Cambridge’s Prize, gave considerable advavtage to em- 
ployers of large-bore rifles over the employers of the Henry ; nor 
does there seem any reason to question the assertion made by 
those familiar with the weapon that with the wind “on the 
beam,” or from the front, the superiority of the Henry rifle wou'd 
have been much more clearly marked. Be this as it may, the 
late Wimbleton meeting has entirely comfirmed the sagacity of 
the Orduance Select Committee, which gave to the Henry ritle 
the first prize of £600, recently offerec by her Majesty's Go- 
vernment tor the best breech-loader that could be put into the 
hands of troops. It possesses the four great essentials of a mili- 
tary breech-loader in perfection, those +s-entials being, first, en- 
lire safety; secondly, rapidity of discharge ; thirdly, accuracy 
at all ranges, and especially at 800 yards and upwards ; fourthly, 
simplicity of mechanism at the breech, Many other breech- 
loaders there are which can only carry light charges of powder, 
and which, consequently, are only capable of making bigh scores 
at the shorter ranges; but the Heory carries a large charge with 
perfect ease, and with as little jar or recoil as it is possible to se 
cure in a weapou which is destined to be effective at 1,000 yards 
or more. 





War Orrics.—Reg! Ser-Major W Christie to be Quartermaster 
in 13th Hussars, vy W Cresdee, dec. Serg J R MeMurray to be 
En, without pur,in 15th Ft, v Haynes, transf to 107:h Ft.. Surg 
P J Clarke, having completed twenty years’ f-p serv, to be 8ur- 
Majorin 84th Ft., under provisions of Royal Warrant of April 1, 
1367. Lieut C O Bulger to be Adj in 4th W I, v Lieut Arrow- 
smith, who has ex to let W L. 


Navy, 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh will start in Oc- 
tober next on a cruise in H.MS. Galatea, round the world, 
The following is the route decided upon Starting from Ply- 
mouth the Duke will proceed to Madeira, Fayai, A+cension, Cape 
of Good Hope. Mauritivs, Bombay, Trincomalee (Ceylon). Ma- 
dras, Calcutta, Penang, Siogapore, Hong Kong, Manilla, Yoko- 
bama (Japan), down to Sydney and New Zealand, then to Hono- 
‘ula, and the beautiful Soath Sea Islands, Valparaiso, Lima, St. 
Bias, Magalharn, San Francisco, aod Vancouver's Island, and 
so returning home. This trip is expected to last one year and 
ten months. At the late distribution of prizes on board her 
Mojesty’s ship Britannia, Vice-Admiral Sir Sydney Daeres rated 
the youngers roundly on their general want of good behavioar, 
and told them that if they did not conduct themselves more sa- 
tisfactorily for the future some striking example would be made 
of them by the Admiralty. In the meantime, for their comfort, 
be was enabled to inform them that six of their number had been 
“plucked,” and four dismissed. We wonder if the abolition of 
“birching” has'hed anything to do wish the increasing bad be- 
haviour of the cadets. 





H C Wallace, to Lion ; C ; 
and A F Grant, to be addl to Rattlesnake for dis; H F Gye, iv 
Rodney, Nayigativg Lieutenant; H D W 
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New PHublications. 


Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt, who, if they do not publish 
many books, usually publish good ones, have just issued a 
story entitled A Psyche of To-Day, by Mrs. C. Jenkin, au- 
thor of Who Breaks— Pays, Skirmishing, and other clever tales, 
the authorship of which is now for the first time made pub- 
lic. Who the lady is, we know not, but, from the internal 
evidence of her books, we judge her to be an English woman 
who has resided on the Continent, especially in France, 
where the scene of her present work is laid. It is a story of 
French life and character, and while it may lack a certain 
grace and esprit which it would have possessed had it been 
written by a French author, it possesses, what it would have 
been likely to have lacked were such the case—viz., a pure 
and healthy tone in morals, and an honest and genuine pa- 
thos of its own. It is, primarily, the heart-history of a young 
girl, the daughter of an erratic man of genius and a lady of 
good family; which young girl, Regina Nolopus, is the op- 
posite in most respects of the average young French gir). 
Silent, shy, reserved—there is a world of deep, wild passion 
in her nature, which is not understood, or only uaderstood 
when it is too late. She is, 80 to speak, adopted, by Madame 
Claire Saincére—a kind-hearted but worldly-wise old French 
woman, who brings her up, and who, as is the fashion in 
France, does her best to have Regina comfortably married. 
Several suitors are proposed to her, but she rejects them all, 
having 4 will as well as a heartof herown. Brought up with 
her is M. Paul Latour de la Mothe, a young gentleman who 
becomes an artist, and who is persecuted in turn to marry—s 
proceeding to which he is averse, having had a disappoint- 
ment in his youth, his chere amie being a Madame Aubry 
when the story opens. Regina marries Paul, and loves him 
wildly ; Paul marries Regina, and loves her not at all; and 
Madame Aubry, who loves Paul, or thinks she does, is the 
shadow on the life of the beautiful and gifted young wile. 
Given this clue to the workings of the story, the reader will 
discover that, if well worked up, as it certainiy is, it cannot 
feil to be tragic as well as touching. Paul is not a bad man at 
heart, but he is entangled in the wiles cf Macame Aubiy, 
who, if not a bad woman, might as well have beea one, she 
causes Regina so much anxiety and suffesing. It would oc- 
cupy too much space to go into deia‘ls, so we will merely 
say that, the unloving and unfaithful hushaad mevis his full 
deserts, in a mad wife, who shrinks from him, and with whom 
he becomes passionately in love. Regina bears a child, whose 
murder is hinted at in a terribie scene, which is noae the less 
terrible on account of its brevity. “ Very little ever trans- 
pired of the events of that night. About three in the morn- 
ing the house was alarmed by the loud ringing of Paul’s bed- 
room bell. The keeper was the first to answer it. Regina 
was kneeling on the bed, /aul holding her hands. From 
what was wrung from Paul, it would appear that afier 
long watching he had fallen into a sound sleep 
out of which he had been awakened by the pressure of some- 
thing cold on his chest ; that by the light of the nightlamp 
he bad seen Regina in her night-dress standing by his bed. 
She had laid her baby on his breast. It was quite stiff and 
cold. Regina had said to him—‘ It never cried, Paul. No 
marrying for her.’” This is very pathetic, we think, and very 
true, in short, “a stroke of genius,” as Thackeray said when 
he wrote the passage in which Becky Sharp is ma je to admire 
her husband while he is beating Lord Steyne. A Psyche of 
To-Day, without being a remarkable story, and we are glad it 
is not in this age of literary monstrosities, is one to be read 
with interest throughout, and to be remembered alter it is 
finished. With a lack of pretence and straining after effect, 
which cannot be too much commended, it is fairly conceived, 
and well executed; while its sketches of character are emi- 
nently true to nature. As a picture of the heart-sufferings of 
a loving wife, neglected, wronged, and driven wild, by a 
faithless husband and a cruel friend, it is worthy of great 
praise ; and it is not too much to say that all good women 
will be touched by it. 

The AWantic Monthly for September opens with ‘‘ No News” 
—a pleasantly pathetic story of married life, by Miss E. Stuart 
Phelps ; which is followed by “Siberian Exiles,” an interest- 
ing paper by Mr. Thomas W. King; “On Modern Methods 
of Studying Poisons,” by Dr. 5. Weir Mitchell; “ Sydney and 
Raleigh,” another of Mr. E. P. Whipple’s charming Elizabe- 
thian sketches; “ The Impossibility of Chance,” an article we 
have not yet chanced to read, by Mr. C. J. Sprague; “The 
Island of Maddalena,” another of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s de- 
scriptions of out of the way places of European travel; and 
“ American Diplomacy,” by that prolific writer Anonymous. 
The rest of the prose papers, are, “St. Michael’s Night, Part 
IV.,” by Miss Agnes Harrison ; “ The Fave in the Glass, Part 
1;” aad “The Man and the Brother,” also “ Part 1” of some 
amusing gossip concerning the reconstructed contraband, by 
Col. J. W. De Forest. The verse is “ Expectation,” by Miss, 
or Mrs. Celia Thaxter: “In Vacation,” by nobody in par- 
ticular; and “ Bill and Joe,” by. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who ought to follow it up with other lyrics on popular nick- 
names, as “Tom, Dick, and Harry,” etc. We have omitied 
to mention a long and enthusiastic critical article on “ The 
Genius of Hawthorne,” and, among the “ Reviews and Liter- 
ary Notices,” a severe review of Miss Evans’s over-rated 
Spanish Gypsy. The number is a good one, but it would be 
better if ite stories were not either commencements or con- 
tinuations. In other words, the ideal number of a magazine 
is one that is complete in itself.—Harper’s Magazine for Sep- 


tember contains three papers of the sort which the Harpers 
have made a specialty in their periodical, and which comes, 
we suppose, under the head of useful reading. First is some 
fifteen or sixteen pages on “Silver and Silver Plate,” illus 
trated, of course, and written in the interest of the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company,apparently by Mr. James Parton,who 
turns his hand and pen to almost anything that will pay. 
Then comes “ Travelling in Siberia,” which we have found 
interesting, and which, of course, is illustrated. The name of 
the writer ig not given, but we take it to be Mr. Thomas W. 
Kuox, the writer of a Siberian paper already mentioned in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Thirdly, we have the first of a series ot 
papers on “ The Unwelcome Guests of Insects,” illustrated in 
a way to disgust those who are not over-fond of the lower 
forms in Natural History. The remainder of the prose arti- 
cles are “The Last Years of Koscouszko;’’ Part IL. ot 
“* Parole d’Honneur ;” Part V. of “The New Timothy;” 
“ Winning his Spurs ;” “ My Pet Gorilla;” “The French Ex- 
pedition toMexico,” an extract from the yet unpublished second 
volume of Dr. Draper’s History of the American Civil War ; 
“Old France in Young America ;”’ ‘My Debut ;” “ Woman’s 
Work and Woman’s Wages ;” “ The Greatest Volcano in the 
World ;” and the continuation of Mrs, Dinah Maloch Craik’s 
serial, “The Woman's Kingdom.” The verse is entitled 
“Once Only,” and, if we know what plagiarism is, it is an 
impudent plagiarism from a lyric by Mr. R. H. Stoddard 
published years ago, in the first series of Putnam's Magazine, 
aod afterwards included in his Songs of Summer. Mr. Svod- 
dard’s lyric is a lament for youth, the theme being the line, 
or sentiment, of Schiller, “‘ The beautiful is vanished, and re- 
turns not;” and its destructive character a refrain. ‘The first 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
EDITED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, BY JOHN BIGBLOW. 


The appetite of the Americans for literary discoveries and ori- 
ginal documents concerning matters of smal or no importance js 
akin to the spirit which mspired the American tourist to exclaim, 
“No, we have no Herculaveum and Pompeii, but 1 guess we 
precious goon shall have.” Just as the newness of their political 
life makes them exaggerate the importance of the third-rate 
actors in their Revolutionary War, the newne:s of their literary 
history must be held accountable for their habit of m agnifying 
documentary molehills into mountains, and manufacturiog evn- 
troversies out of boxes of waste paper. They have no ‘ Vision 
of the Ploughman,’ or ‘ Juaius’s Letters,’ concerning whose au 

thorship they can have doubts, theories, disputations, but they 
precious soon will have; and, in the mean time, they are very 
clever in making a pother about the liuings of old trunk-, or any 
scrap of paper ou which ope of their notabilities may have penu- 
ed a few lines of persoual gossip. 

Their newest achievement in the way of literary exhumation 
is the discovery of the original manuscript of Benjamin Fraok- 
liu’s repeatedly-published Autobiography; and, in this seventy- 
pioth year after its author’s death they put the ¢tpsissima verba 
of the sacred document before the awe-stricken world of letters, 
introduced by a preface, in which Mr. Bigelow states through 
what ch ls the ipt came into his possession, and 
would fain take away the reader’s breath by the astounding an- 
nouncement that the most widely circulated text of the personal 
mewoir differs from the original autograph in no less than 
twelve hundred places, ‘I have availed myself,” says the edi- 
tor, ‘‘of my earliest leisure to subject the memoir w a careful 
collation with the edition which appeared ia London in 1817, 
and which was the first and only edition that ever purported lo have 
been printed from the manuscript. The results of this collation 
revealed the curious fact that more than twelve hundred sepa- 
rate and distinct changes had been made in the text, and, what 
is more remarkable, that the last eight pages of the manuscript, 
which are second in va!ue to no other eight pages of the work, 








verse—therejare three in all—is as follows :— 


** There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain ; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
lt takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again.” 


There are seven five-line stanzas in “ Once Ooly,” in six of 
which tbe refrain is as nearly identical with Mr. Stoddard’s as 
tue sense would permit. Take the last two stanzas as an ex- 
ample : 
“ Not blue to clouded skies, 
Not smiles to tearful eyes, 
Not hope to saddened hearts ; 
But when our youth departs 
lt never comes again. 


Time can all griefs remove, 
Turn bitterness to love, 
Bring gain from labours crost ; 
But youth once lost is lost— 
it never comes again.’’ 


Without going so far as Dr. Johnson in the matter of pun 
ning—viz., that a man who would make a pun would pick a 
pocket—we car ot but think that a writer who would “ con- 
vey” in this fashion the thought and words of another, would 
bear a little watching when such trifles as stray forks and 
spoons were lying around carelessly —— Lippincott’s Magazine 
for September contains eleven prose papers, and two poems. 
It commences with Mrs. Davis’s serial, “ Dallas Galbraith,” 
which must be drawivg near ite conclusion. This is followed 
by a rather jaunty article, “ Pre-Raphaelite at Saratoga,” by 
Miss Kate Field ; “Two American Presidents,” by Mr. Henry 
Flanders; “On Easaye Tous Les Gants,” a clever French 
story, by Mr. Augustus Adee, whose name is new to us; 
“ Nantucket,” a sketch of that marine locality by Mr. Wm. B. 
Drake ; and “ Dispute About Education,” by Mr. Charles As- 
tor Bristed, who writes ably when he chooses to. The re- 
maining articles are “ An American in Warwickshire,” by Mr. 
G. F. Emery; “The Kitchen,” by Mrs. Sarah E. Henshaw; 
“ Who Shall Separate us?” a story by Mrs. Mary W. Janvrin ; 
and “ Expression in Sculpture,” by Mr. Hugh Davids, who is, 
if anything, a little too sure in his opinions, and certainly 
rather hard on Michael Angelo. The poems are “My Two,” 
a long piece in blank verse,and bya blank author; and 
“ Sorrento,” by Mr. Bayard Taylor. The latter may be found 
on the first page of our present issue. Last in our list of Septem- 
ber periodicals, come Our Young Folks,and The Riverside Maga- 
zine, each, in its own way, the delight of th ds of childish 
readers. Our Young Folks contains stories and sketches by 
Aunt Fanny, Mrs. 8. M. Welle, Mise Lucretia P. Hale, Miss 
Louisa E. Chollet, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Mr. William Allan Butler, 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge and others; with illustrations from the 
pencils of Mr. J. W. Enninger, Mr. 8. Eytinge, Jr., Mr. H. L. 
Stephens, Mr. W. L. Champney, Mr. W. L. Sheppard, and 
Mr. G. G. White. The writers of the good things in the River- 
side Magazine are Mr. J. H. A. Bone, Vieux Moustache, Mre. 
Helen C. Weeks, Miss Martha M. Thomas, Miss Amy Warner, 
Miss Celia Thaxter, and Mr. Jacob Abbot ; the artists are, Mr. 
Henry W. Herrick, Mr. Sidney L. Smith, Mr. E. B. Bensell, 
and Mr. Gaston Fay, who is as atrocious here as in the Mubl- 
bach novels. 
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were omitted entirely. Many of these changes are mere moder- 
nizations of style, such as would measure some of the moditica- 
tions which English prose had undergone between the days of 
Goldsmith and Southey. Some Franklin might have approved 
of ; others he might have tolerated ; but i is safe to presume 
that very many he would have rejected.” The italics of this 
quotation are our own; and we employ them to draw attention 
to certain points on which we will at once speak our mind. In 
the first place, the current edition of the Autobiography does 
not purport to have been printed from the manuscript now pub- 
lished for the first time, Secondly, instead of conoarring with 
Mr. Bigelow’s estimate of the alterations, we incline to the opin. 
ion that, with the exception of the omission of the last eight 
pages of manuscript, whieh can be isfactorily ted for, 
the twelve hundred separate and distinct changes do not contain 
one that “ Franklin would bave rejected without ceremony,” On 
the contrary, it seems to us bighly probable, from Mr. Bigelow’s 
own testimony, that the eleven hundred and ninety-nine altera- 
tions were Franklin's own work, with the exception of such 
emendations of orthography and punctuation as may be reason- 
ably assigned to the readers for the press. The manuscript from 
which the edition of 1817 was printed was the work which #rank- 
lin designed to put ia print ; and, unless Mr, Bigelow can show 
that that manuscript was a literal transcript of what he is pleas- 
ed to call ‘the original autograph, we must hold the editor of 
1817 i of that whol tampering with Franklio’s work 
which is now charged against him, by insinuation rather than by 
express terms, It may be that the editor of 1817 discharged his 
function with an excess of officious zeal; but, in the total ab- 
sence of evidence that he so erred, we think it rather more than 
probable that, instead of being, what can fairly be called 
the autograph of the work, Mr. Bigelow’s discovered manu. 
script is merely the rough copy of of the authentic produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Bigelow’s Preface contains passages of the autograph 
printed in paralle) columns side by side withjthe corresponding 
passages, so that the reader may see, with facility the nature of 
the presumed editorial tamperings. The first of these specimens 
is a fair sample of all. “ Imagining,” ruos the autograph Ms. 
“it may be equally agreeable to you to know the circumstances 
of my life, many of which you are yet unacquainted with, and 
expecting a week’s uninterrupted leisure in my, present country 
retirement, | sit down to write them for you. ‘ito which I have 
besides some other inducements. Having emerged from the 
poverty and obscurity in which | was born and bred to a@ state 
of affluence and some degree of reputation in the world, and 
haviug gone so far through life with a considerable share of feli- 
City, the condacing means I made use of, which, with the bless. 
ing of God, so well succeeded, my posterity may like to know, 
as they may find some of them suitable to their own situations, 
and therefore fit to be imitated.” In the edition of 1817 this 
passage appears thus: “ Imagining it may be equally agreeable 
to you to Jearn the circumstances of my life, many of which you 
are uaacquainted witb, and expecting the enjoyment of a few 
weeks’ uninterrupted leisure, I sit down to write them. Besides, 
there are some other inducements that excite me to the undertak- 
ing. From the poverty and obscurity in which I was born, and 
in which I passed my earliest years, | have raised myself to a 
state of affluence and some degree of celebrity in the world, As 
constant good fortune has accumpanied me even to an advanced 
period of my life, my —— will perhaps be desirous of learn- 
ing the means which I employed, and which, thanks to Provi- 
dence, so well succeeded with me. They may also deem them fit 
to be imitated, should any of them find themelves in similar ciy- 
cumstances.” ‘She alterations of this passage are mere!y verbal ; 
they withhold no fact nor any seotiment worthy of preservation ; 
but they are far more important than most of the discrepancies 
between the autograph and the popular edition. Having drawn 
attention to his select inst of discrepancy, Mr. Bigelow in- 
quires, with tragic emphasis, “ By whom were there changes 
made in the text of this manuscript? How came the closing 
pages to be overlooked? Why was the publication which pur- 
ported to be made from the manuscript deterred for twenty seven 
years after their author’s death? How happened it that this 
posthumous work, which may be read in nearly every written 
language, and is one of the half-dozen most widely popular 

s ever printed, should have filled the book-marts of the 
world for a quarter of a century without having ever been verifi- 
ed by the origina] manuscript?” To the first of these four ques- 
tions we answer, “ Probably Benjamin Franklin himself.” To 
the second question, Mr. Bigelow furnishes a very satisfactory 
answer where he shows that the omission was most likely acciden- 
tal. To the third question—which repeats the false assumption 
that the edition of 1817 purported to give the words of the MS. 
now for the firat time printed—we answer, that we see no sufli- 
cient grounds for rejecting the statement of Franklio’s grand- 
son and Jiterary executor, who asserted that he had delayed for 
twenty-seven years to publish the complete edition of his grand- 
father’s works, so that “they migbt not be the means of awaken- 
ing painful recolleetions or rekindling the dying embers of ani- 














mosity.” Lt one time it was very generally believed that Wil. 
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liam Temple Franklin delayed the publication of this edition of 
his grandsire’s writings out of obsequiousness to the British Go 
verument, whose favour he is said to have courted for his own and | 
his father’s sake ; but the evidence of this contemptible treach- | 
ery is far too flimsy to support so grave a charge. ‘To the last of 
the four questions, we reply that Mr. Bigelow fails to eetablieh 
the right of bis autegraph papers to be regarded as the “ original 
manuscript,’ aod that until be has greatly strengthened his case, 
we are at liberty to surmise that lis vauntea autograph is only 
the rough copy of the original manuscrip'. 
Bevjamin Franklio’s unfinished Autobiography consists of 
three parts : the first written in 1771 at Twyford, the Bishop of 
St. Asaph’s country seat; the second penned at Pasay, then a 
euburb of Paris, in 1784, when, after an interval of thirteen 
years, he resumed bis autobiographical labours at the entreaty of 
his friend, M. Le Veillard; and the third composed in America 
between the cose of 1788 and his death, which event occurred 
on the 17th of April, 1790, whilst he was still engaged on the 
narrative, though without hope of completing it. Thus the com 
position of the tragment extended over eighteen years, in which 
period there were two breaks—one of thirteen, and another of 
four years—duting which time the labour was altogether discon- 
tinued. At the instigation of M. Le Veillard’s continually-re- 
newed entrea.i s, the octogenarian set strenuously to work ont e 
memoir in 1788, between which date and his death his corres- 
pondence with the Frenchmau contains several allusions to the 
progress of the undertaking. From these allusions aod from 
statemenis in bis correspoudence, it appears that the autobio 
grapher, with the assistance of one of his grandsons, took much 
pains in correcting the earlier parts of the varrative, as well as 
in carrying the story onwards, On the 5th of September, 1789, 
he wrote despondingly about his health to M. Le Veillard, ob- 
serving, “ In this situation, | have not been able to continue my 
Memoirs, and now | suppose I shall never finish them. Benja- 
min has made a copy of what is done for you, which shail be 
sent by the first safe opportunity.” That the copy thus promised 
was not a mere transcript of the original MS., but a corrected 
version of the narrative, may be inferred from the following 
statement in a letter (June 3, 1789) to his friend Vaughan, to 
whom, as well as to M. Le Veillard, he promised to sead a MS, 
copy of the work :—“* My grandson, however, is copying what is 
done, which will be sent to you for your opinion by the next 
vessel; and not merely for your opinion, but for your advice ; 
for it is a difficult task to speak decently aud properly of one’s own 
conduct ; and I feel the want of a judicious friend to encourage 
me in scratching out ;” from which it appears that the autobio- 
grapber was actually making erasures and alterations in his manu- 
script, that he felt the necessity for many emendations, that he 
was in point of fact thoroughly retouching the parts of the work 
completed before June 1789. In the following November, writ- 
ing again to Mr. Vaughan jin the same despooding style, he 
makes a still more important statement conceruing the compusi- 
tion of the Aulobiograpby,—a statement which is direct testi- 
mony that the original manuscript of the memoir, as finally pre- 
pared by bim in the Jast months of bis existence, was not all 
written by bis own hand, “ Not being able, however,” runs ‘bis 
statement of Novemler, 1789, “to bear sitting to write, I now 
make use of the hand of one of my grandsons, dictating to him 
from my bed. 1 wish, indeed, i had tried this method sooner ; 
for so I think I might by this time have finished my Memoirs, in 
which 1 made po progress for these six months past. I have now 
taken the resolution to endeavour completing them in this way 
of dictating to an amanuensis, What is already done I now 
send you, with an earnest request that you and my good friend 
Dr. Price would be so good us to take the trouble of reading it, 
critically examiving it, and giving me your candid opinion whe- 
ther I bad best publish or suppress it ; and if the firet, then what 
parts had best be expunged and altered. I shall rely upon your 
opinions ; for | am now grown so old and feeble iu mind, as well 
as body, that I cannot piace any confidence in my own judgment.” 
Io this passage we see the old man still altering, expunging and 
correcting, as well es producing new material for the press by 
the band of an amanuensis. This fact must be specially observ- 
edj; for whereas Mr. Bigelow’s MS, is an autograph throvgbout, 
the letter of the 2nd of November, 1789, shows that the MS. 
which cuntained the autobiographer’s latest «mendations and la- 
bour—the M8, in fact that contained the story ae finally prepar- 
ed for bis friendly critics, and consequently the MS. that deserves 
the distinctive title * originul”—was, parily at least, in the band- 
writing of one of bie grandsons. ‘The conclurion to which, we 
are driven by this clear statement is, that any MS. of the Auto- 
biograpby, written throughout in the author’s owo handwriting, 
is not the MS. which the author wished to be printed. Mr. 
Bigelow’s MS. is such a thorough autograph; therefore it must 
be regarded as the rough copy, rather than as a document which 
should be preferred to that used for the edition of 1817, on the 
ground that it wae Fraoklio’s final narrative. The only evidence 
that would justify ue in taking Mr. Bigelow’s view of the auto 
graph would be evidence that Franklin penned it after the date 
ot his letter to Mr. Vaughan. It is, however, needless to demou- 
state the absurdity of the hypothe. is that the feeble old man, in 
the last months of bis senile decay, copied the MS. to 
roduce which he bad been compelled, by his own unfitness 
or clerical labour, to call to bis assistance his grandson’s pen. 
There is no conclusive testimony that Benjamin Franklin ful 
fil'ed his promise to send a copy of the re-corrected fragment of 
autobiography to Mr. Vaughan; but it is reasonable to presume 
that the aged philosopher carried out bis intention, and that Mr. 
Vaughan and Dr. Price received the MS. which was under pre- 
paration for them in the November of 1789. It is, however, cer- 
tain that a copy was sent to M. Le Veillard at Pussy, and that 
the firet authorized edition of the Memoir was printed from M 
Le Veillard’s copy. On Le Veillard’s death this 
copy became the property of bis widow, who gave 
it up to Benjamin Fravklin’s grandson and literary 
executor, in order that the printers might pat its contents in 
type. ‘Lo compensate Madame Le Veillard tor the loss of this 
oopy William Temple Franklia gave her the autograph which, 
having passed through the bands of Madame fe Veillard’s 
daughter avd M. L. de Sénarmont, is now in the possession of Mr. 
Bigeiow.— Atheneum. 
_— 


POISONOUS CHAMPAGNE. 


It is much to be doubted whether alcohol or any of the spark 
ling and seducing liquors which contain it are to be considered, 
even when pure,as anything but poisons. The following ex- 
tract from the Grocer will show the character of the factitious 
rubstances which are vended io modern times, and may prove 
both interesting and instructive to our readers : 

“There is nothing but roguery to be found in villainous 
man! exclaimed Sir John Falstaff on detecting lime in bis 
sack. Could the fat knight now revisit the earth, he would 
have to admit that the art of doctoring wines had beep carried 
far beyond the stage reached when ‘a cup of sack with lime iu 
it’ set him moraliging on human depravity. He would have an 
opportunity of trying ‘something sparkling, compared with 
which limed sack wa « harmless mixture, We cannot blink 

he fact that much of the so-called ‘champagne’ which is so 


| of this aerated stuff, 
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ostentatiourly set before the heated guests at public and privave 
assemblics is simply the product of fraudulent ingenuity—a de- 
testable counterfeit which resembles the natural wine just as the 


|Champ gue Charley of the music halls resembles a finished 


gentleman. Its colour and flavour are adventitious, its bouquet 
is artificial, and its 


“ Beaded bubbles, winking at the brim,” 


may be traced to the condenser of a modified soda water ma- 
chine. Happily a dsputed contract has led to an exposure 
which will probably check the further growth of the British 
champagee trade. From the recent case of Cox ag ainet Barnet 
we gather many interesting particulars respecting the fabrication 
Our present object is to call special ac- 
tention to the chemical facts elicited at the trial of this case, and 
to explain our reasons for believing that ‘ champagne’ of British 
manufscture is generally contaminated with lead. The case was 
an action to recover damages ‘rom a machine maker for a breach 
ofcontract. With the laudable intention of carrying on basivess 
as a manufacturer of aerated wines, the plaintiff purchased from 
the defendant, at the cost of £135, a champagne machine, on the 
understanding tuat it was capable of producing a hundred quarts 
of champagne or aerated wine daily, The ‘champagne,’ in its 
* still’ condition, consisted of light white wine, fortified and fla- 
voured with a syrup technically termed ‘ trente-siz,’ and to con- 
vert it into sparkling wine it had to be impregnated with car- 
bonic acid gas in the condenser of the machine. According to the 
plaintiff, the wine left the condenser turbid, and thore who 
tasted it suffered severely from sore lips. Dr. Matthiessen, 
F.R.S., the eminent chemist o. St. Mary's Hospital, submitted 
the product to analysis, and actually extracted from a single gal- 
loa no less than four grains of metallic lead, in quantity corres- 
ponding to about two-thirds of a grain per bottle! With cha- 
racteristic acuteness be then performed a number of experiments 
to determine the action of lead aud solder on samples of wine 
origiually tree from lead, aod in every case he found the wine 
contaminated with the poisovous metal. We have bad an op- 
portunity of checking Dr. Matthiessen’s results, and can vouch to 
their accuracy. The free acid of the wine attacks lead and 
sulder with great rapidity, and, by suitable processes, the dis- 
rolved jead can be separated from the wine and weighed. Ao 
examination of the condenser in court brought to light the 
source of the lead, for almost the whole of the interior was found 
to be covered with solder. The principal witness for the de- 
fendant was @ champague manufacturer of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience, not from the department of the Marve, but from au 
unrecognized wine district in the city of London. This gentle- 
man swore that neither tin, lead, nor solder would affect the 
wine , that the condenser exhibited was a first rate article; that 
he bimself had a long time manufactured ‘champagne’ with the 
aid of similar machines, and that one of his condensers contained 
a lump of solder as big as a hen’s egg! He did not inform the 
court whetber the unhappy consumers of his wine had escaped 
lead colic, The examination of this witness elicited the curious 
fact that he imported grapes trom France to make champagne in 
Loudoo.” French champagne made in England! 
—————_@——__——_ 


LONGFELLOW AT THE TEMPLE.—The Law Times says: 
Some sbort time sincegthe poet Longfellow, accompanied by Mr. 
Charles Kent, virited the Temple, expressing and showing the 
utmost interest in ali that was pointed out to him. He was es 

pecially delighted with the fine old ball of the Middle Temple, 
after which the library must have appeared at once pretentious 
and tasteless; but he inscribed his name in the visitor's book, 
where it will be one of the most vaiued autographs, But more 
even than by the buildings was the poet’s fancy touched by the 
sight of the old mulberry tree, still in full leaf, though propped 
by crutches, as he called them, under whose shade in the garden 
of the Middle Temple, Heory VIII. aud Ann Boleyn so often 
sat together, and in wh. then the lady little dreamed that she 
saw at ouce ber husband and her executioner, Still more was 
the poet moved by the dead old sycamore stamp in the Inner 
Temple, now protected by railings, as a sacred relic, where, in 
its mature verdure, Dr. Johnson aud Oliver Goldsmith were wont 
to meet and hoid converse in the manuer immortalized by Bos 

well. Thence did Longtellow pass to the grave of Goldsmith 
outside the church, and into the church itsel! with the tomhs and 
statues of the Knights Templar, Although bis intended visit 
was pot previously anrounced, it soon became Ooised about the 
Temple that the American poet was performing a pilgrimage to 
its many memorials of long ago, and some of the benchers came 
and were introduced te him, and civilities were exchanged ; and 
let us hope that the iospiration of what had so much delighted 
and so profoundly touched bim will find expressious in some 
immortal verse. 





PoLrricAL DEMONSTRATION OF STUDENTS IN Paris —On 
the 10:h inst, the students in Paris made « hostile political de- 
monstration at the annual distribution of prizes at Sorbonne. 
The Prince Imperial came up from Fontainebleau to preside 
at the joyous ceremony, and M. Duruy, the Minister of Pub- 
lic Lostruction, sat by hisside. The young Prince was coldly 
received. When the Latino address was read, the word Na- 
poleonem was very distinctly hissed. The pleasing task of the 
Prince was to distribute the prizes, and of course many were 
delighted to receive them from his hands. As the names of 
the prizeho:ders were called over demonstrations of satisfac- 
tiop, as is very usua!, were made in the body of the hall when 
apy favourite, either in bis own person or from family asso- 


the diputy for Paris, who bad obtained an accessit, was the 
applause again. 
son of the General Cavaignac who was pulled out of bed 
and thrust into Mazas prison on the night of December 2. 
first prize for Greek, and he was called upon to step forward 


rial. 


approach the son of the man of December. 


young Cavaignac “absent.” 


to by hisses. 
Rochefort,” “ Vive La Lanterne.” 
were arrested at a calé in the neighbourhood. 





ciations, was mentioned. The name of Pelletan, the son of 


signal for formidable applause. Shortly afterwards, the name 
of Cavaignac was announced for another accessit. Tumultuous 
Young Cavaignac is a student of 16, and 


Presently it was preclaimed that Cavaignac had obtained the 


and receive his reward from the hands of the Prince Impe- 
The student refused to move. His mother, who was 
there, encouraged him not to stir, and the students cheered 
him frantically. He is a most promising pupil, and last year 
he made no difficulty in receiving his prizes from the hands 
of M. Duruy, but he made up his mind that he would not 
Alter the noise 
bad subsided, M. Duruy, with much presence of miad, called 
upon the master of the college to receive the prizes tor the 
When the proceedings were 
over M. Duruy cried, “ Vive le Prince,” and was responded 
Outside the building there were cries of “* Vive 
A great mapy students 


Tur Late Prince Gacartn anD His Son.—The Vienna 
Presse gives the following details respecting the deata of 
Prince Gagarin and his son: “‘ Prince Gagarin, aged about 
35, took a walk with bis wife, their son, and his son’s tutor, in 
the direction of the Mill of Redtenbacb, which is}we!! known 





to those who are acquainted with Isch!. The bright and 
coloured stones at the bottom of the limpid stream attracted 
the notice of the young prince, and he went into the water to 
pick some, the father following him. The princess and the 
tutor remained on the bank. The prince and his son were 
studiously employed in their innocent amusement, when both 
were carried out of sight bya rapid rush of water and floating 
timber. There is a lock about a quarter of a league from the 
mill, by which the water is retained to float timber down the 
stream when necessary. It so happened that the lock was 
opened whilst the prince and his son were in the stream, and 
the flood came upon them with such force that neither had 
time to escape, although they were not more than 20 feet 
trom the bank. They were hurled out of sight in a moment 
with the floating timber, in the presence of the wile and 
mother, who was stupified at the occurrence. The tutor, at 
the risk of his life, plunged into the water to save their lives, 
and it was only a miracle that he was rescued. In about a 
quarter of an hour, when the water had subsided, the body of 
the prince was found fixed between two rocks. The body of 
the son was not found till next day. The unhappy princess 
was borne to her hotel on a litter.” 





Tue Premier’s TRAGEDY.—If the police regulations which 
are so rigidly applied at this season to the muzzliog of dogs, 
could be brought to bear upon eertain actors, the public wou'd 
be benefiled and the “ profession” certainly not injured, The 
strange aud wnearthly things that are done at many London play- 
houses ia the month of August, when the regular companies 
have gone to the country, and the lessees are willing to let their 
Steges to anybody for two months who can pay a fixed rental, are 
only known to the unfortunate dramatic critics who have to at 
tend all performances. On Saturday last Mr. Disraeli’s mouidy 
tragedy of “ Alarcos” was thrust upon the boards of Astley’s 
Theatre, and repr ted by a pany that could do every- 
thing but act. A wordy and undramatic play was made more 
undramatic by clumsy adapters, and was then lJadled out to a 
perspiring and patient audience by the most incompetent set of 
actore who ever helped to bring ridicule on the “ legitimate” 
drama. The principal lady, a Miss Cameron from America, has 
no single qualification for tragedy; and the only passable im- 
personation was the Alarcos of Mr. Charles Verner, who imi- 
tated the gaspings of Mr. Phelps. This trying performance is 
not sufficient to satisfy the theatrical profession in the tropical 
seasov, and we are, therefore, threatened with a Mexican trage- 
diap, who will appear about the middle of the month, at the St. 
James’s Theatre, in the tragedy of “ Richard II1.”—Spectator. 








FIGHT BETWEEN Fow1s AND AN ADDER.—A curious in- 
cident bas just occorred at Flushing. As two gentlemen 
were walking through the field in which the old mine shaft 
is situated, they were surprised to bear a peculiar noise, ut- 
tered by three or four fowls that were in the grass near the 
hedge. Presently one of the fowls darted its bill into the 
grass, and began sbaking something violently, then let it 
drop. It wasthen seized by another, and the same process 
gone through. The gentlemen quietly approached nearer 
the spot, and found the object they were attacking to be an 
adder. After a battle of some four or five mioutes feathers 
won the day, for, in spite of all the adder’s wrigglings and en- 
deavours to twist bis tail round their necks, the fowis invaria- 
bly gave him such a shaking that he could not succeed in 
forming a single coil, and they eventually came off victors, 
leaving blackskin defunct on the battle-ficld.— Wester» 
Paper. 





Leprosr.—It is well known in India, though not so at 
home, that Dr. Bhau Daji, a skilled native physician in Bom- 
bay, has for maoy years made the cure of leprosy a special 
object of investigation, with so much success as to entitle him 
to be regarded, according to local papers, as “one of the 
benefactors of the world.” Latterly, Dr Bhau bas striven to 
establish an hospi'al solely for lepers, where bis treatment 
and regimen can be rigidly administered, and, therefore, more 
thoroughly tested than heretofore. We learn from a trust- 
worthy eyewitness that there are at present 70 cases under 
bis treatment, “some quite cured and others in all stages of 
cure.” It is stated that “the cure is slow, varying with the 
stages ot the disease, the sge and constitution of the patient, 
&e., but that in four to eight months wonderful effects are 
prodaced,”’ end that Dr. Bhau is sanguine, not without good 
reason, * that the worst cases may be cured ip twelve months.” 
One “ bad’’ case instanced is that of a student, who under 
very careful ordinary medicai treatment for eight months re- 
ceived po benefit from it whatever, but, having vow tried Dr. 
Bhau Daji’s regimen and medicine for three months, says be 
teels sure he will be quite cured by them, and is already vot 
unfit to appear in public. Those who krow what leprosy 1s 
in India, and how totally European ekill and the ingenuity of 
native ryads have failed in treating this proverbially Joath- 
some and desperate disease, will look with interest on the 
progress of Dr. Bhau Daji’s very hopeful experiment.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 





-| SERMONS.—An interesting correspondence on sermons has 
been going on in the 7imes, One gentleman writes to tell of a 
vicar who saw people leaving the church without attending to 
the plate, whereupon the good vicar complained next Sunday 
from his pulpit. “On the last occasion of a charity sermon be- 
ing preached in this church @ person actually left with the in- 
tent of not giving to the Almighty His due.” He then an- 
nounced that in future the discipline to be obrerved at a charity 
sermon should be regulated by a tune upon the orgaa which 
would signify the time when the cong:egatioa might be released. 
The di i ed on the old ground of the length of 
the sermons. The preposterous dimensio»s of some of those odd 
discourses appears to be felt more severely in the month of Au- 
gust than at any other time. There used to be a “hunting 
mass” for followers of the chase, when England believed in the 
unreformed faith. Could not our ministers dock their pious es 
says durivg the hot summer noons, when the regulstion draw! of 
the parson, combined with the atmosphere of the church, arefir- 
tesis\ible incentives to sleep? 








Scrence AND ArtT.—A new biue book was a few days since 
ublished containiug the fifteenth report of the Science and Art- 
Depestannt of the Committee of Council on Education, From 
this document it appears that the total number of persons who 
last year received direct instructions as students, or by means of 
lectures, in connection with the Science and Art Department, is 
about 123,500, being an increase of over 10,000, or nearly 9 per 
cent. on 1866. The attendance a’ the museums and collections 
under the superintendence of the department in London, Dub- 
lin, and Edinburgb, has been 1,305,374, which was an increase 
of 152,374 on the number of the previous year. The expenditure 
of the department during the financial year 1866 7, exclusive of 
jhe cost of the geological survey, was £152,856 18s. 1d., while 
n 1867-8 it was £179,950 6s. 1d.,shuwing an increase of £27.00 
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8s. The committee say that at no period since the establishment 
of the department has its influence in promoting the knowledge 
of science and art, especially among the industrial classes, been 
so widely extended or its beneficia) results so marked as during 
the past year. Tobey add: “The increased grants for which 
Parliament has made provision in the vote for Science and art 
for the current year, supplemented as they were by private mu- 
nific-nce, will, we trust, enable us to effect an appreciable ad- 
vance towards affording to all classes of Her Mojesty’s subjects 
opportunities for acquiring instruction in the sciences and arts 
whicb are applicable to productive industry.” The report is 
signed by the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Robert Mootagu, 
and the name of “ Henry Cole, secretary,” is also attached. 








’ Tak Scutprure GALLERIES oF THE LovuvRE.—Those 
who visit Paris this autumn will find a great change ia the lower 
floor of the museum of the Louvre. The portion of the building 
known as the apartments of Anne of Austria, which bave for 
many years beeu devoted to Grecian and Roman sculptures, have 
been completely restored and embellished, and are now ap- 
proached through a fine gallery in the new Louvre, in which is 
« curious collection of statues and busts of Roman Emperors, 
principally from the Campana museum,and some otber interesting 
artiques. Between the two galleries is a smaller ose, in which 
a large number of specimeus of sculpture, of the Roman and old 
French scho ls, are now seen to great advantage, and they pos- 
sess much interest, not only in an artistic, but also in a histori- 
cal, point of view. The second gallery referred to is that in 
which the fine electroty pe reproductions of the Trajan’s Colamp 
were recently to be seen. They bave been removed, and we are 
not aware whether they are now exbibited. On the upper floor, 
the smali room, which formerly contained the charming collec- 
tion of engraved and jewelled erystal and other cups and orna- 
ments secn to great advantage in the noble Galerie d’Apol- 


Jon, has been devoted to eight frescoes, by Luini, or some artist 


of his school, which were purchased in Italy a short time since. 
Searcely a month passes without some marked improvement in 


the Louvre. The galleries devoted to French art have been greatly | and furnished the various printed papers presented to each guest 
increased during the last two years, and they will be still further | and so elegantly got up.— Gulignan. 


extended next year, by the removal of the Salle des Etats to 
that part of the great gallery which joins the Tuileries. 





“THe Frenco VintaGe —The following description of 
the state of the French vintage this season is extracted from 
the Salut Public ef Lyons:—‘ The wine crop offers a splendid 
aspect almost everywhere, and is magnificent in Burgundy, the 
Macoonais, Revermont, and Lyons couniry. In the vineyards 
of Beaujolais the vine stocks literally bend beneath the weight 
of the grapes, which at present have attained almost their full 
size, and have begun to redden for the last few days. The own- 
ers are in high spirits, and if slight showers aud great heat should 
alternate as hitherto there are grounds for expecting a very 8u- 
perior yield in quantity and in quality as compared with that of 
last year, and, besides, the vintage can be made a month earlier. 
We canvot deny, however, that the prolouged drought and the 
e\traordioary heat have caused some damage in certain quar- 
ters. In sandy and gravelly soils many of the grapes have been 
roasted by the sun. The vineyards of the Mont-d'Or have par- 
ticularly suffered in that respect, and rain is ardeutly longed for. 
in the south the oidium, comparatively inoffensive in these dis- 
tricts, has caused serious loss.’ 


Tue System or’Crepitfat THE Universrtres.—At the 
Cambridg+ assizes on the Ist, the case of “ Rivingion and An- 
other 0. Fiopwood” camé before the Lord Chief Justice. This 
was the first of three actions entered jor trial at the present as- 
sizes on the part of tradesmen against Mr. Jonn Benterick Hop- 
wood, formerly an undergraduate of Trinity College, the ques- 
tion involved in the whole three actions being the system of 
credit at the universities. The plaintiffs in this case are Messrs. 
Rivington, the well-known publishers ; and they claimed from de- 
fendant the sum of £99 7s. 2d. for books supplied during one year 
and ahalf. On tue part of the defendant £80 bad been paid into 
court, and with regard to the balance it wae pleaded—first, the 
minority of the defendant at the time of incurring the debt; 
secondly, that the books supplied were not necessaries ; and, 
thirdly, that the plaintiffs, through their manager, Mr. De Lisle, 
who conducts the business of the branch house in Cambridge, 
bad been warned, bat they would trust the defendant, who had 
been made a ward ia Chancery. The minority of the defendant 
was proved by his biother, and the production of a copy of the 
registry of bis birth. Other evidence having been taken, his 
lordship in summing up, animadverted most severely on the 
credit system adopted by tradesmen in university towns. Books, 
be said, might be necessaries, but there was no necessity for 
binding a book in vellum at the expense of 16s. 6d. There 
could be no necessity for the supply of a copy of the Bible with 
Gustave Dorc’s illustrations. A “ History of Signboards” was 
clearly not a necessary ; copies of warrants for the execution of 
Charles the First, and a copy of Rabelais, illustrated, could not 
be nevessaries. Five volames of a Chinese work on rice paper, 
and a volame of “ Joe Miller,” could not be necessaries. ‘Ten- 
nyson's poems might be very excellent—a very excellent work 
to have—but were they necessary to this young man, illustrated, 
at the extravagant price of four gaineas? Then they found a 
charge for binding “ Don Quixote,” £5 10s., and for a copy of 
“ History of Signboards,” £1 13a. 6d.—a total, in fact, in the 
course of eighteen moatns, of £99 7s. 2d, The question for the 
jury was whether the defendant was in a position to incur such 
expenses as those, and whether the plaintiff bad taken proper 
precautions before they so trusted the defendant. The jury, 
= abont tweaty minutes’ consideration, found for the defen- 
act, 





PENAL SERVITUDE FoR WriTING A NEWSPAPER ARTI- 
CLE.—It would appear not to be advisable to act at the same 
time as correspondent of a foreign journal ard as Pontifical 
Zonave. The Hberfeld Gazette explains the matter in the follow- 
ing terms :—“ A native of Prussia in the Papal service, M. Clau- 
sing, bas sent us several communications from Rome. We heard 
that he had been severely punished for so doing, and we wrote 
immediately to the Prussian Legation in that city for information 
on the subject. We received the following reply :—‘ I have the 
honour, in the abs of the minister, to state, in answer to your 
letter, that in fact M. Clausing was condemned for the article in 
the journal to six years’ penal servitude, but the penalty has been 
commuted to three years’_imprisonment. For the moment, un- 
happily, l can do nothing to obtain a mitigation of this extraor- 
dina'y senteuce, since [ have found the Papal Minis'er of War 
personally mach irritated with the prisoner. The offices for en- 
listing, which the Roman Government has kept up for the Jast 
18 mouths in foreign couatriee, have sent here so many adven- 
turers and men of equivocal position, that the good saffer from 
the bad character of the others. The former receive the strokes 
intended for the latter, who can rarely be reached, because in- 
dividuals of this class generally know how to escape io time, 





that he comes from Heerste, circle of Buren, Westphalia.’” The 
signature is that of M. Kuad de Scheezer,: Prussian _Chargé 
d’A ffaires, 


sing will soon be possible. The antecedents and personal situa- | year we 
tion of that person are quite unknown to me; I am only aware | dressed. 
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re refused by the persons to whom they were ad- 





Tue HEALTH OF THE QueEN.—Her Majesty bas under- 


taken her journey to Switzer and, where she intends to stay 


for about a month, on the recommendation of Sir W. Jenner. 
We stated some months since that the Queen bai been sub- 


A Curtovs Banquet.—A dinner was given a few days back | ject to fainting fits, accompanied by aistressing attacks of 


at the Havre Maritime Exhibition by the members of the Food | Sickness. Though these to a great extent have abated, she 


Class, the ménu occupying more than a column of the local jour- 
nals, and enumerating about 150 dishes. Geyard, of the Troi+ 
Fréres Provengaux at Paris, and Warriner, of London, were the 
chefs entrusted with the preparation of the various dainties 

Morton’s preserved poultry and vegetables—talted and smoked 
fish and meat, essence of kangaroo, and other novelties were not 
wanting, whilst maizena, tapioca, and Borwick’s baking powder 
were metamorphosed into all kinds of eating, from bread and 
blanc-mange to curries. Another innovation on Freneh man- 
ners was attempted in an effort to admit ladies to the dinner- 
table, but this was strenuously opposed, and the concession could 
ouly be obtained of allowing them seats in the galleries of the 
hall, there to listea to the speeches of the chairman and the va- 
rious covsuls But io the intervals they had ample time to study 
in full the various printed recipes, given at length, with the 
handsome dinner carte, for preparing ‘ight bread, pastry, or other 
articles, with Borwick’s baking preparation ; for making soups 
with Colemano’s Liebig’s extract of meat, or the Australian Meat 
Company's essence of kangaroo. The contributions of bon-bous 
aud other confectionery, with champagnes and wines of the best 
brands, sent them by the exhibitors, may possibly have some- 
what consoled them in the beated salle. As there seems to be a 
furore for new dishes, now that horseflesh has become common, 
and beef in all shapes, in extract, in powder, spiced, sundried, 
biscuited, tinned, &c.—bas been tried, we should pot wonder if 
the recipes so liberally supplied to each guest with the bill of 
fare should get extensively experimented upon by thrifty house- 
wives. Messrs. J. M. Johnson and Sons, of London, the British 
copcessionaires for the Havre Exhibition, organised the dinner 








Peace on War?—Referring to the |Emperor’s speech at 

Troyes, the Morning Post's Paris correspondent says:—This 
is another assurance added to the many which have lately 
fallen from the lips of the Emperor and his ministers, and 
occupied the columas of the semi-official press. If words 
represent hopes, intentions, and convictions, France will not 
disturb the peace of the world, according to the declarations 
of the Sovereign; and as we do believe that no other Power 
desires war, why should not all fears vanish and confidence 
return to the financial as well as political world? No 
amount of peace assurances will perhaps remove a sort of re 

gretted conviction entertained amongst the politicians of 
France that the naval] and military preparations the Emperor 
and the Chambers have voted are intended for fighting. 
When people echo the language of the Court and miuis- 
terial circles by believing in peace, most men shrug their 
shoulders, and hope the peace prophets are true prophets. 
They are, however, not convinced. Diplomacy is not quite 
sure of peace ; commerce is not quite sure that we may not 
find the heavy warlike armaments of the empire sooner or 
later employed—employed before financial considerations 
compel their reduction, The King of Prussia and the Gov- 
ernment of Berlin, and the people of Germany, are not con- 
fident peace will be maintained. Almost every day brings us 
some indications of uneasiness, suspicion, precaution. Strong 
places are made stronger, provided with ammunition, and 
garrisoned. The Prussian fleet, now augmenting, is to be 
worked at night and day, and yet the Prussian Court and 
Prussian stat are as p fal in their language as the 
courtiers of the Tuileries and the official Ministerial organs of 
the French Legislature. Most of the Governments of Europe 
talk abont peace, whilst,as in France and Germany, con- 
tiouing to make warlike preparations on a scale unknown to 
the last generation. But, unfortunately, the Janus passage is 
open in most men’s minds, and the double face is present to 
their imaginations. It was only the vther day General Mena- 
brea said in the Italian Chambers, “ We are bound to be 
strong, for the very reason that peace is too much spoken of.” 
It is doubtful whether these imperial peace reiterations are 
not oat of place; they certainly do not prod the intended 
effect. We can have no faith in the peace assurances of any 
Sovereign and Government until there are indications of a 
reversal of the policy which has inspired Napoleon III. and 
King William of Prussia since the Austro-Prussian conflict. 
Any steps taken in the direction of disarming would be more 
satisfactory than these everlasting peace anticipations, which 
almost insult the common sense of nations. 








Tue Britisa Post-Orrice.—The fourteenth report of the 
Postmaster-General on the Post-office has just been issued, 
and contains much valuable and interesting information. It 
appears from the tabular statements respecting receptacles 
tor letters, that at the close of 1867 there was one receptacle 
for every 296 houses in England and Wales, one for every 
252 houses in Scotland, and one for every 437 houses in Lre- 
land. The increase in the number of letters conveyed by 
the Post-office during the year 1866, and again during the 
year 1867, was, as in previous years, much more than pro- 
portionate to the i of populati in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and to the increase in the number of in- 
habited In the United Kingdom the proportion of 
letters to population rose from 24 per head per annum in 
1865 and 1866 to 26 per head per annum in 1867 ; and the 
proportion of letters to inhabited houses rose from 135 letters 
to one house in 1865, to 141 letiers to one house in 1866, and 
144 letters to one bouse in 1867. During the years 1866 and 
1867 the total number of letters delivered in the London dis- 
trict would have been much more than sufficient to give a 
delivery of one letter on every working day to each house 
throughout the district. The gross total of the articles con- 
veyed by the Post-office rose in 1866 to 750,000,000; books, 
free and chargeable newspapers, samples, and patterns, 101,- 
784,185; im all, 851,784.185. Aud the gross total of the arti- 
cles commas in 1867 was—letters, 774,831,000; books, free 
and — é@ newspapers, samples, and patterns, 102,273,- 
301; in all, 877,104,301. The progress of the book-post and 
the pattern-post calls for no special comment. The report 
states, with respect to valentines, that in 1866 the number 
was estimated at 997,900; whilst in 1867 the number rose to 
1,119,142. As in previous years, it was found that the valen- 
unes sent from London to the country were twice as numer- 
ous as those sent from the country to London ; and aleo that 
the pumber of valentines posted in the western district was 
in both years, greatly in excess of the number posted in any 
other district of London. The estimated postage derived 
from the valentines passing through London was £9354 in 
1866, and £11,242 in 1867. Valentines having postage 

















Bat I hope that a diplomatic intervention in the case of M. Clau- 






charged upon them tothe amount of nearly in each 


has felt very much the heat of the weather, and this, with the 
unusual fatigue she bas recently undergone, has produced a 
degree of weakness which the proposed change, it is expected, 
will remove. On her return from Switzerland the Queen will 
spend some time at Ba!moral. 





BRIGANDAGE IN THE Papa. SrTaTes—A letter from 
Rome states that brigandage in Rome becomes more auda- 
cious. “Several ‘amilies who were passing the summer at 
Frascati have returned to Rome, under the influence of fright. 
A few days back a gentleman named Santoveti, a landed pro- 
prietor in the neighbourhood, returning in his carriage from 
one of his farms, attended by a servant, perceived a brigand 
armed with a double-barreled carbine, barring the way. The 
robber summoned the driver to stop, but the latter whipped 
his horse into a gallop, his master, however, receiving a bul- 
let in the shoulder. In the night of the 3rd a far more serious 
crime was perpetrated. The keeper of the Villa Muti, situated 
at the entrance to Frascati, near the railway station, was re- 
turoing home. Two men seized him by the throat while he 
was traversing a small wood, and demanded a sum of money 
which they said he had received that day, at the same time 

threatening him, one with a poniard, and the other with a 
gun, ‘The money is in my house,’ replied the keeper; ‘ when 
the night becomes darker you can come with me, and I shall 
let you have the whole.” The brigands acted accordingly; 
they led him, his bands tied behind his back, to the town, 
and on his arriving close to his house he called to his wife, 
who awoke from her sleep. Seeing from the window that 
her husband was bound, and in the hands of two men, she 
raised a cry for help, inst.ai of throwing the money out to 
him, and at the same moment he maie a desperate attempt 
to break his bonds. But three stabs irom a poniard extended 
the unfortunate man dead upon the ground, and the brigands 
then made off.” 

FEMaLe TELEGRAPHISTS.—The New York Journal of the 
Telegraph says: “ Over our sanctum is a room where about 
15 young laties may daily be found engaged in telegraphic 
duties. The room is secluded, airy, and agreeable. lt is 
presided over by Miss L. H. Snow, a lady of superior execu- 
tive ability, and a first-class operator. On Friday last ten of 
the young /adies sent and received 3,135 messages between 
8 A. M. and 44 P. M., or an average of 314 messages each. 
Oa the following Tuesday the same young ladies sent and 
received over 3,000. The work was done well, neatly, cor- 
recy, and to their very great credit. With such a record 
there is no use in doubting the capacity of ladies for this 
service. The daily number averages about 2 200.” 


Lorp |Naprer AND Kina TnHEopore.—Lord Napier (of 
Magdala) has taken advantage of a public dinner given him by 
the Corporation of Welshpool, to contradict the report that he 
had deceived Theodore, He never deceived him, baving never 
altered his terms, which were the surrender of the prisoners 
and of the King. It he had received all the prisoners te should 
still have advanced on Magdala and taken the King. ‘The 
“honour of England required that that man should come from 
his place,” and he sent Lieutenant Prideaux back to what he 
and his envoy alike believed to be certaiu death, sooner than 
grant terms he felt to be inconsistent with that honour, This 
is not exactly the story Ministers told us in Eagland, where they 
said the release of the prisoners was the only object of the ex- 
pedition, but perbaps Lord Napier acted on his own responsibi- 
lity. We certainly have in him a general who thinks first of 
what will happen to England, and only afterwards of what will 
happen to himself. ‘The refusal to treat while the prisoners were 
in Theodore’s hands was an act of cool moral nerve, deserving 
4s much credit as the conduct of Lieut. Prideaux, who, Lord 
Napier gays, received his “ sentence” without a word of demur. 





A Greepy Trovut.—A short time ago, as Donald Macintosh 
was fishing for a emall trout in the river Treig, near Fort Wil- 
liam, he caught a small fish of about two inchesin length. When 
pulling this small fry,a large bull trout, apparently of about 
12lb. weight, sprang out of the water and swallowed the small 
trout, Macintosh laid on gently, but having a small fly and the 
hook already in the small trout’s mouth the big one could pot 
Jay hold of it. When near the side of the water the big trout 
disgorged the small one, and made his escape. Macintosh put 
on «8 ilerger hook, and baited him with another 
small fry, when another trout of about 2b. weight 
swallowed the fish and was eafely landed. He baited 
again, determined to catch his first customer, and while casting 
his line into a still pool at the foot of a small fall, the big trout 
gave a spring of fully two feet out of the water, and cauyht the 
bait. Macintosh held on, and played gently with the trout for 
fully fifteen minutes, when he was showing signs that he was 
about yielding to his fate. But the fish having got in'o shallow 
water, and dragging the line round the sharp angle of a tock 
he unfor(unately snapped and escaped. 


, 





Tue QuEEN IN Pants.—Some of the Paris editors are sorely 
perplexed to account tor the “Countess of Kent” not returnin 
the visit of the Empress. According to the Mrance and the 
Gazette de France, it was owing to etiquette ; bat, according 
to the Gaulois, etiquette was all the other way. “ Nothing 
euld exceed,” it says, “ the exqnisite grace with which the 
Empress begged the Queen, fatigued as she was with travel- 
ing, not to come to the Elytée; and it was not without diffi- 
culty that her Imperial Majesty obtained from the Queen, and 
as a personal favour to herself, this breach of etiquette.” Tie 
Press, on the other hand, began by giving a long and minu‘e 
account of the Queen and suite going to the Elysée in four 
carrisgee, of the Empress receiving her Majesty at the foot of 
the grand staircase, of the dresses worn by the Queen and 
Pri on the of the banquet in @ pState-room 
splendidly decorated with flowers and tapestry, &c.” In a 
subsequent impression, it treats this elaborate account as an 
error which bad “slipped into its columns,” and gave the fol- 
lowing as the true version of the affair :—*.The Queen was 
to have returned the visit at the Elysée, where cvery pre- 
paration had been made for her, as we announced. But, at 
the last moment, an indisposition, brought on by the thunder- 
storm which burst over Paris towards five o’clock, prevented 
her from going. The Empress accepted this excuse.” We 
need hardly say that the true account is as true as, but not 
more so than, the 
cerne, 





erroneous one, The Queen is now at Lu; 
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PROBLEM, Ne. 1,024.—By Herr Conrad Bayer. 


Chess. 


Conpuctsp BY CapTrain G. H, MACKBNZIB 


BLACK. 








oe pt ot 





CHESS BY TELEGRAPH IN CANADA. 
Game played between the Ontario Club ot Hamilton and the 


8t. Catherine’s Club. The Hamilton players were Messrs, Boult- 
bee, Judd, M‘Kay, Watts, and Wright. The St. Catherine’s were 
Mesers. Groves, Jukes, M‘Sloy, and Phillips. 


Evans GAMBIT. 


Black. White. Black. White. 
Hamilton. 8t. C. Hamilton. 8t. C. 
1PtoK4 K4 14 BtksP KttoQB3 
2 KttoK BS KttoQB3 15 Btks K Kt Rtks B 
3 BtoQB4 BtoQB4 16 PtoQ5 QtoK B38 
4PtoQ Kt4 BtksP 17 RtoKegeh(c) K to Q eq 
S5PtQB3S BtoQB4 18 P tke Kt $4 
6 Castles PtoK KR3(a) }19 QKttoQ2 PtoK Kt4 
TPwQ4 P tks P 20 KttoQB4 Btks K BPch 
8 P tks P BtoQkt3 21 K tke B Pto K Kt5 
9QwQKt3 QwK: 22 Kt tks QP a= 
OBtoQK3S KttoQR4 23 PtoQBTch K tks 

t Lt QtoKk B3 4% QtoQBich K to Kt sq 
2PtoK! toQsq(4) | BQRwWQB Qto Qaq 
3 PtoK6 Biker 2% QtkeR 





And White surrenders. 


(a) A deviation we do not quite understand. 
(6) ‘Lhe players of St. Catberine’s cau hardly be compliment- 


ed on tne accuracy or the ingenuity of their defence to this 
game. 


(ce) Q to K 4ch would have expedited the victory. 
— Londen Era. 














White toplayand mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PRoBLem NO. 1,023 


White. Black. 
1Rto KS 1PtoKR4 
2KRte K KtS 2 K tks R [best] 
3 BtoK5 8K tks Kt or K to K 
4 BtoK Béor BtoK R38 


B4 mate 








WEST GERMAN CHESS LEAGUE. 


The annual meeting of this Association was held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, during the first week of the present month, and from 
all accounts would appear to have been a complete success. 

In the principal Tournament, the first prize was carried off by 
Dr. Max Lange, notwithstanding his having had to contend 
avainst such advereariesas Anderssen, Paulsen, Schallopp, and 


Zukertort. 


The two games that tollow were played last year in the Tour- 
pament for the Emperor's prire, 


White. Black, White. Blaek. 
Mr, Steinitz. Mr. Winawére. Mr, Steinitz, Mr. Winawére. 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 15 Pto KBA(d) PtoK Kt3 
2 PtoQ4 PwQé4 16 QtoK KtA(e) as 
8 Kttr QBS Btoy KtS 17 Q tks K KtP to K3(/f) 
4 PtksQP(a) P tks P 18 Qto K Kt7 Castles 
5 BtoQs Btw K 3 (>) lv Attks KBP Kttks QBP 
6 KtwKBS PtoK RS 20 KttkeQR RKtks Kt 
7 Castles B tks Kt ZL PtoK BT Kt od 
s Ptk.B Kt to Q2 2 QRto K Kt to K 7ch 
9 KtoQ Kt KttoQ Kt3(c)| 23 KtoR P to pba 
Ww KttoKS KttoK 2 24 Btke P QtoKk5 
ll PtoK B4 BtoK B4 25 P Queens Kt tke Q 
12 Btke B Kt tka B 26 R tks Kt Kt to Kt6ch 
183 BtoQR3 KttoQ8 27 Q tks Kt R tke R 
4 PwoKBS KttokS 23 B tks R 





CHESS IN PARIS. 


Game l. 
FRENCH OPENING. 





And Black resigns. 


(+) B to Q4 is preferable, as it prevents the adversary’s Q B 
from coming 80 soon into the tield. : 
(6) Kt to K B 8, preparatory to castling, looks more judi- 


cious. 


(c) A weak move; as White is now enabled to plant his Kt at 
Winawére should have played instead his Rook to Q 


+ 
Mr. 


Rt. 

(d) The attack is beautifully conducted by Mr. Steinitz ; if Kt 
tks P, White wins by Q to K 2,and it P tke 
lowed by Q to K Kt 4 if Black play R to K R 2. 

(+) Threatening mate in two moves by checking with the Queen 


at K 6, 
, (/) Taking Q would be followed by a mate in three. 


White. Black, White. Black. 
Mr. Kolisch. Mr. Neumann. Mr. Kolisch. Mr. Neumann. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 2 KttoK BS BtoK2 
2BtoQB4 PtokS 21 KttksQB Rtke Kt 
$QtoK 2 KttoQBs 2 BtoQ? Bto K B38 
4KttoK BS PteoQR38 BB PtoK Kté4 PtoQ4 
SPtoQR4 KkKttoK2 |2%BtoQR2 KttoQgs 
6 KttoQ Bs KttoK KtS 25 Kt tks Kt B P tks Kt 
TPtoQs BtoK2 eeeen Pto K Kt4 
8 Castles Castles (a) 27 PtoK BS PtoK4 
9 Ktto K toK B 3 BiG kts TH 
wPteKB4 KttoQ5 29 Bto to : 
ILQtoKR5 RKtoQ Kt (b) 30 Rto & KRtoK B2 
2 PwQRes K toR 31 RtoK 2 RwoQB 
18 BtoKS mato S BS BB BtoQ Kt Qw Qs 
M ROK BS KttoBK RS 38 Bto Q2 pty 
IS RtoK RS BPtks K P 34 BtkeK KtP( /)B tks 
16 Kttks P(c) PtoK Kt3 35 Q tke B R to K Kt 
ITQtoKR6 RtoK BS 36 Qto K Ré Site rate 
18 Ktks Kt(d) B tks KR | 37 4 tks KKt Pch 
v9 KttoQ6«-) RtoK Kt2 / 38 KtoR Qto B6ch 
and wins 


(a) The opening is played with great care by both parties. 
(6) lotendwwe to throw forward the Q Kt P; White, however, 





Game II. 
SICILIAN OPBNING 


makes the proper reply. 
(e) If P to K Kt 3, Black plays in answer P to Q 4. 
(d) 4 eacritice of very doubtful soundaoess. 


(e} Kt to K B3 woul 





have been deci 


Q 6 will in a few moves be compelled to take the 


‘S) White's game wae already in » bad way, and the taking of 
this 


awo hastens the catastrophe, 


, by Q to K K5, fol- 


A Bgauty.— 


Draw first a cloud, all save her neck, 
And out of that make day to break ; 
Till like her face it do sppear, 

And men may think all light rose there. 


Then let the beams of that disperse 
The cloud, and show the universe ; 
Bat at such distance as the eye 
May rather yet adore than spy. 


The heaven designed, draw next a spring, 
With all that youth as it can bring, 

Four rivers branching forth like seas, 
And Paradise confining these. 


Last, draw the circles of this globe, 
And let there be a starry robe 

Of constellations ’bout her hurled, 
And thou bast painted Beauty's world. 


Ben JONSON. 





Tue Intsa Caurcu.—The annual report of the Ecclesiasti- 


cal Commussioners tor Ireland bas been presented to Parlia- 


ment. It states that the commissioners appropriated £51,928 
to church works in the year, and applied the money in com- 
pleting twenty-four churches undertaken in former years, in 
contributions towards erecting eight new churches and re- 
storing Kilkenny Cathedral, in contributions towards the en- 
largement of twenty-five churches, and in the repairs of 
churches and fencing cburchyards. Under existing circum- 
stances it would not have been unseasonable to give some in- 
tormation about the number of Protestants in the places aided 
with grants. The report has no date. It relates to the pee 
ending August |, 1867, but as it was not only until July 1, 
1868, tnat the House of Commons ordered it to be printed, it 
was probably presented to Parliament just in the thick of the 
conflict as to the application of church fands in Ireland. The 
account appended to the report shows that, independently of 
receipts in respect of capital, the commissioners received in 
the year, in respect of income, £118,786 from public sources, 
chiefly from see estates aud suspended dignities and benefices, 
and tax on dignities and benefices. ‘They also received £16,- 
279 from private subscriptions in aid of church buildings, pro- 
bably subscriptions to meet grants. The disbursements in- 
clude £50,833 applied in building, enlarging, and repairing 
churches; £37,320 for clerks’ and sextons’ salaries, organists, 
fuel, and requisites for the celebration of divine service; £12,- 
831 in aid of the incomes of clergymen and vicars choral; 
£12,757 for “ ministers’ money ;” £8,026 for salaries to com- 
missioners and their establishments; and various other pay- 
ments bring the year’s disbursements in respect to income to 
no less than £131,005. The commissioners state that the te- 
nefice of Baliymurreo, Cashel, in which divine service bad 
not been celebrated within the three years next preceding the 
ist February, 1833, having become vacant, they have suspend- 
ed the appointment of a clerk thereto, and granted a stipend 
of £50 for a curate to perform the duties of the age but 
here again they give no information as to the number of souls 
for whose cure they had to provide. The importance of a sus- 
pensory act may be infe from the fact that in the single 
year to which this report relates appointments were made to 
nine dignities, 14 prebends, and 122 parochial benefices. 








A Curnese Lrprary.—The St. Petersburgh Gazette says that 
there is now in the Russian capital the richest Chinese library in 
the world. It consists of 11,607 volumes, 1,168 wood engravings, 
and 276 manuscripts. The books are on all sorts of subjects, 
and among them there are several rare works, one or two of 
which are unique, there being no copies of them in even the 
largest libraries in China, The library waa collected by M. 
Skatchoff, now Consul General in Pekin, during a residence of 
15,years in the Chinese Empire. Recently M. Skatchoff offered 
to sell it for 9,000 roubles (4f. each) to the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburgh and the Russian Academy of Science, but 
both institutions were compelled ,to decline the offer for want 
of funds, 





Tuk FAMINE IN ALGERIA.—The following is an extract of a 
letter from the Rev. J. B, Giasburg, dated Algiers, July 10, 1868 : 
— The famine brought on by drought and the plague of locusts 
and cholera bas exbausted the native resources, gradually as- 
suming most 5 proportions, and literally decimating the 
native popalation. hey die, not from any d , bat from 
starvation. They first fed on the grass of the field and leaves of 
trees: the filth collected in dust carts was a luxury. They then 
dug out and ate animals which had died from starvation. In 
travelling, I saw these creatures, shrunk to skin and bone, sur- 
rounding the dwarf palms and thistles, which they thought del- 





dedly better, as the Kt at 


cious fare. Voracious jackals are deprived of any chauce ani- 
mal lying dead in tae country. Men attack carta laden with 
manure, and pull out the cabbage stalks and turnip tops. Women 
grub in the horse litter for the undigested grains of corn and 
barley, and wash and eat them with avidity. Children throw 
themrelves the sweepings of the house, and dispute with 


of rabbish, smash, and gnaw them. This appalling distress at 
last impelled the famished beings to acts of violence and unheard- 
of vileness and cannibalism, They attacked men and beasts, 
and even killed their own children, salted, and ate them. In 
spite of hundreds of thousands of francs sent over from France, 
the famished Bedouins perish in incredible numbers. Bodies 
are still found side by side in the ditches, on the high roads, or in 
the brooks, devoured by byenas or jackals. Poor wretches! they 
stretch themselves on the ground, wrapped in their rage, their 
faces covered, and await the last hour, murmuring ‘ Allah.” 
Babies, too, in no small numbers, have been picked up, some still 
fastened on the necks of their dead mothers, This is s sad picture 
indeed of the famine of 1868, but if it is painful to read, what was 
it, what is it, for us to see?” 


JOURNALISM AND Royauty 1s WeEsTERN AFRica—On 
Tharsday the 19th ult. the first number of a new journal, called 
the West African Herald, was published at Sierra Leone, the 
editor, publisher, and printers being natives of the West Coast. 
The paper is printed on a demy sheet, and is got up as well as 
could be expected under the circumstances. Mr. C. Bannerman, 
the editor, must have some good friends at the courts of the kings 
and chiefs of the West African coast. For instance, in his pro- 
spectus to his subscribers—cash in advance—he states that par- 
ties desiring to be supplied with the West African Herald at the 
following places :—Winnebah, apply to Aquah, King of Winne- 
bah; at Jellah Coffee, 4: Tay, prince of that place; and at 
Aquapim, Akim, Croboe, Dinkerab, Wassah, Fantee, and Domi- 
nassi, by applying to the kings and chiefs of those countries. 
Pending the ne py of several other eminent “ blue bloods” 
at eight other places on the coast, subscribers must communicate 
with the editor. 





Tue New Casinet.—We are indebted to Le Gaulois for the 
following interesting intimation of approaching ministerial 
changes in England :—“ The new cabinet,” says our well-in- 
formed contemporary, “ will be thus composed :—President of the 
Council, Lord Granville; Premier Minister, Mr. Gladstone ; ln- 
terior, Karl of Kimberley ; Foreign Affairs, Lord Clarendon ; 
Colonies, Robert Lowe ; India, John Bright; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Dake of Argyle ; Lord Chancellor, Lord Wer- 
verg; Public Works, R. Gibsons; War, the Marquis of Har- 
lington ; Admiralty, the Duke of Lommerset.” There are a few 
errors in the spelling of these distinguished names, but they will 
find their owners nevertheless, and we can afford to overlook all 
minor details of so important a communication when we are 
assured that the above transfer of power is expected to be im- 
mediate.—Star. 





Works or Caxton.—In the first portion of the valuable li- 

brary of the Rev. Thomas Cerser, M.A., F.S.A., just disposed of 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, aud Hodge, in Wellington Street, 
were the following rare works of Caxton, the first Engliah prin- 

ter :—1. Caxton : Pictes and Sayengis of the philosofhyres, trans- 

lated by Antoine Wydeville Erie Ryvyeres, Lord Seales; folio, 

first edition, fine copy, ruled, but wanting the last three leaves, 
reen morocco extra, by De Rome (very rare), folio—Wyllyam 
Caxton, 1477. Mr. Blades considers this book “ remarkable, as 
being the first which bears a plain statement of the place and 
time of its execution. It is thought to be really the first hook 
printed in Engiand”—£110. 2. Caxton: Tulle (Cicero) of Olde 
Age (translated by W. Caxton), fine copy, in blue morocco, folio, 
ricbly gilt, by C. Lewis—William Caxton, 1481. The Treatise 
de Senectute complete. This copy sold for £30 in Jolley's sale, 
and was considered a very great bargaiu; it now produced more 
than treble that sum, viz., £96. 3. Caxton : Tour-Landry( Geoffrey 
de la), Booke whiche the Kuyght of the Toure made to the ew 
seygnement and techyng of his doughters; translated by William 
Caxton ; small folio, black letter, splendidly bound in dark green 
morocco, blue morocco linings, covered with gold tooling, by C. 
Lewis (extremely rare)— William Caxton, 1484, Perfect copies 
ot this work are of extraordinary rarity, and only three others, 
besides the present, are mentioned by Blades, two of which are 
in the British Museum, and in wbe third in Earl Spencer’s col- 
lection—£560. 4. Caxton: Lydgate (Joho) Lyff, of Our Ladye 
(io verse), wanting three leaves at the beginning and six leaves 
at the end, else a fine copy (R. Frimer’s), with his autograph, 
thin folio, blue morocco, by C. Lewis—«mprynted by Wyllyam 
Caxton, n.d. (1484)? This copy sold for £49 in the Duke of 
Roxbarge’s sale; it now produced £113. 5. Caxton: Bonaven- 
ture (Saynt) Speculum Viice Chrysti ; or Myrroure of the Blessed 
Lyf of Jhesu Cryste, 4to, woodcuts, black jetter; wanting signa- 
tures P 6 and s 7; splendidly bound iu blue morocco, broad 
borders of gold, by Kalthwber—W. Caxton, nd. (1488 ?)—Sir 
Francis Freeling’s copy—£67. 6. Caxton: Boke of the Fayt of 
Armes and of Chyvalrye (translated from the French of Christine 
de Pisan, by W. Caxton), fine copy, quite complete, thin folio, 
olive morocco, by C. Lewis (extremely rare)—£250. These six 
works, printed by Caxton, realised £1196. 





AN ANEcDoTE oF LorD CRANWoRTH.—We bave mentioned 
his kinduess, impartiality, moderation, and love of justice, and we 
will mention an instances which may be remembered by many of 
our readers, In the trial of Rush, the murderer, Lord Cran- 
worth exhibited, we repeat, a remarkable instance of that placi- 
dity of temper which distinguished him at the bar and on the 
bench. Rush had been putting questions of a most offensive na- 
ture to one of the witnesses. After this had gone on for some 
time, much to the diagust of the court and the auditory, Lord 
Cranworth stopped him, and, suid that he would not permit sach 
questions to be put. Rush replied—“ If your lordship were on 
trial for your life you would not like to be stopped in putting 
questions which you think material for your defence.” The 
meek reply of the judge was—* You are right; I beg your par- 
don. Go on.”—Morning Post. 





Wet Deservep Honour.—Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales bas appointed Messrs. Wheeler and Wil- 
son “Sewing Machine Manofacturers to Her Royal High- 
ness,” the only honour of the kind ever conferred upon a 
sewing machin house,—Hzpress. 





NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 
Nos. 340 and 342 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 
JEWELER anv SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be- 
tween l4th and 15th Sts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. §-@ All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free ot charge, while the purchaser waits. 








FIRE ESCAPE MANUFACTORY, 
81 EAST HOUSTON Srrast, [near Bowery] New York. The 
attention of House Owners and Agents for lenement Houses is 
hereby called to the advantages they would derive, by nem | 





the dogs the 


and other pitiful refuse found upon the beaps 


reduced list, of Lupaovep Fras Escapszs, for Tenemen 
Tocco ond Pacterien H. NELSKN, Proprietor. 
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FINANCIAL. 








FISK AND HIATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 
Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may pow realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 


these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 
Deposits received and collections made. 


FIsK & ATOR, } No. 61 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO., 


HOWES. & MACY, 
BANKERS, 





(Tue SAME As AN INCORPORATED BANK.) 
NO. 30 WAFL STREET, NEW YORE.: 


Four Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 
May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City 
Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 
per cent, 
COLLECTIONS MADE 


On any part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest 
current rates of exchange, 

ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 
Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other 


Stocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed for the usual com 
mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


For Travellers, available in all the principal towns and cities in 
Suepe. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 


BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 





Carrency and Gold Accounts Received. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. 


Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 
ing Interest at market rates. 


Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


executed. * 


~ Haron Footeace 


BANEEBRS, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 12 WALL 8T., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 


diate delivery. 


1MPORTERS and Orgers furnished jwith [GOLD at current 


rates, 


750 MILES) 


== = 


INSURANCE. 





OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Running West trom Omaha 


AOROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED,"AND THE 

WHOLE GRAND: LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL 

SOON BE COMPLETED. 


The means provided for construction are ample, and 
there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the 
enterprise) The Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BUNDS, pay- 
able, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN GOULD, are now offered 
at 102. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IV GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will 
be received in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 20 
Nassau Street, and by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Constraction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the Company's Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent free on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
Aug. 12, 1868. 





WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY'S | 
EBUROPBAN BXPRBESS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PRomPTLY FoRWARDED. 

Exchamge tor Sale, 

Collections and Commissions Executed. 

WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, ' 
NEW YORK. 





DMA ES ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of 


Europe issued by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicin = 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recomme' and 
used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
eflectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Sam Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 


Cures Bick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Bilious Headache, 

Cures Kheumatic Complaiate, 
Cures Jaundice, 

It is a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, ama as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful "remedy. 

Manafactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT 4 CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y¥. 











Holtoway’s Pills to Dyspeptics.— Laugh at those 
who tell you that Dyspepsia cannot be cured. You will have 
cause to lai if you try HoLLoway’s PIvis as a remedy. 
our sensations, r the first dose or two, will assure you that 
the cure has begun. You will find your appetite improved, 
your stomach less uneasy, your head clearer, your spirits lighter, 
veut nerves firmer, your budy strooger. Persevere, and all 





the di of your complaint will vanish 
There are some rules without exceptions. his is one of them 
Sold al Druggist 


— —__—=} — 


FREY a “ZELLWECER, 
FRENCH STEAM SCOURING AND DYEING 
AND 


Lace Cartains Refinishing Establishments, 
Principal Office, 664 6rm Ave., between 38th and 39th Strects 
Branch Office, 1186 Broapway, between 28th and 20th Sts., 

New Yor«. 


J. J. SULLIVAN, 
BER AND Gas 
721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty- — ‘Street. 
Plumbing in all its branches done with 
Jobbing punctually attended to. 











EDDING CA BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
LNG, at GIMBREDE’s, 
58s 1 and S72 BROADWAY. 





EDVING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES, 
GIMBREDE’s, 58s and 872 BROADWAY. 

MO8T ARTISTIC, i. nil STYLES. FIN. 


ST BROADWAY, 





ONOGRAM 


EST NOTE PAPER AND gtarrio 
GiMBRED2’S, 


THE 


annual meeting a few days since. 
successful for the first six mouths, and has been conducted upon 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, L114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


[INCORPORATED 1823] 
Oash Capital, - - ------- ~~ - - $600,000 00. 
Surplus, - ------ eee e+ + = $266,057 77 


Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,...... $756,657 77 


insures rty against Loss or Dam 


Prope Fire at usual rates, 
Policies Issued ana Losses 


age by 
paid atithe Ulfice of the Com pany 


at ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 
States, 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRIBWOLD, General Agent. 


* NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 481 Broadway, N. YW. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 


and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 


“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
The business has been very 


the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and es insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Dompeny popular in their character, whieh 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.”’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Oompany. 
SEND OR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in a manuer easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 

IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty- -five pe 

cent. first and last, by wary! their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 


application. 
— wanted thn nen and Country, 


JOHN A. SIMMONS, 


Manufacturer of 
FINE HARNESS, 
SADDLES, BLANKETSJWHIPS, COLLARS, 
&ec., Constantly on hand and made to Order. 


No. 19 WEST 28TH 8T., near Broadway, 
New York 








JOHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MUKAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FON’ ra, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOK TILING. 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One}Door West of Broadway, New York 


DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL HANGER, AND 
GENEKAL JOBB ER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 37th &ts. , New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, pat up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and | country. 


ER AINED CLASS. 
147 & 149 EAST TWENTY-SECOND br, N. Y. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
Square and Upr es Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best ured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Planos. Melodeons, and Organs at great baryairs. 
Any ot the above instrumen:s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickering’s Steinway’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos io let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. Illustrated cutalogues «» led. Ware 
rooms, No. 481 aa. N.Y. HORACE WATEKS & co 


"JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOBEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK ; GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Nanoer 
The well known gene and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404—170—351, 
Having been Row by other Makeks, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations. ASK FOR GILLOTT’s. 
—An injunction was granted 2 the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! (New York) at eral = January, 1567, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 308. 











Husny Owns, JOBEPH GILL. LOTT & BOONB, 
Sole Agent. O15 Sov =t.. WY, YW, 
| Dey ete may ANGELIQUE. 
D MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH tor 


CLEANSING PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and 8' OTRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving s SWKEY FKA: 
GRANCE to th 
Prepared —_ by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New Vork, 
CA pny 

Being desirous of prot rs and the public 

inst a new and dangerous {imitation offered to them uuder » 


lar name, we wi uest them to closely observe that th 
get DELLUG'S EAU ANGELIQUE. a 






























































































































































THE ALBION: 











p*Prize Medal awarded by the American Institute, 1867. First 
Premium given by the Louisiana State Fair, 1866. Warranted the 
best Kefrigerator in the world. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
No, 605 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





; STEPHENS & 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
[ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
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CALCIUM LIGHTS. 


Lights for There, ~ aA Festivals, Political Meetings, 
&c. 580 Hupson 87., near Abingdon Square, New York. Also 
M anatacturer of Calelum a Light Apparatus. 


JOHN. KOEHLER, 
TiN AND COPPERSMITH, 
Manufgcturer of and Dealer in Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces and 
ba Furnishing Goods, Cooking Utensils Tinned and Ke- 
red, 
No, 108 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 1ith and 12th Streets, New York. 
Near A. T. Stewart's. 


JEREMIAH KENNEDY’S 
MARBLE WORKS, 


1436 BROADWAY, Near 4ist Street, N. Y. 


STATUARY AND MARBLE MANTELS, TILING, &c., 
At Reasonable Rates 
t@” All Orders Promptly Attended tot 


VENTILATION. | 
B. F. MILLER’S PATENT VENTILATOR, 


For the Ventilation of Rooms and Buildings, can be attached 
to any Roof or Skylight, is perfectly Storm Proof, and as a Ven- 
tilator stands unrivalled. It has been in use for thirteen years 
on Dwellings, Churches, Bchoolbouses and Buildings of every 
description, and is approved and used by the leading Architects 


and Builders. 
B. F. MILLER, 
41 Greene 8t., New York. 


JOHN McMENNAN, 

‘Successor to L. Young.}] MARBLE WORKS. 641 Hudson 
Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New York. Mantel Pieces, 
Monuments, Head Stones, Plumbers’ Slabs, Tiling, &c., &c. 

N. B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. 














~| HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 



































JOHN C. HAM, 

FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 
Manufacturer of fine Carriages ard 
Harness ; Established in 1837. Hav- 
ing the est facilities for manufac- 
turing, and a favourable Lease, ena- 
bles us to sell at 20 per cent. less 
than Broadway stores, 





J.C. HAM publishes a Spanish Catalogue containing some 182 
of his designs of carriages. Can be bad gratis on application. 


J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and ube in 











and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES8, and BAGS 
436 Bixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 










IMPLEMENTS for BASE BALL, ay ARCHERY, CRO- 
QUET and other om door and parlor games, PHOENIX ‘BALL 
AND PaTENT BAT, also a new supe of the celebrated K LEE- 
MANN’S 8T. GERMAIN or - T LAMPS jast received and 
for sale wholesale and retail b 


150 Casa Aw tht WR {Up at ew S york. 
Price lists on application. 


S. D. KEHOE, 
309 BROaDWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manuffgeturer of Indian Clubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 
Dumb Bells, Base Ball Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 
Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 
List or Prices oF Inpian CLups. 
6, 7 & 8ibs. each, per pair a} 50 hes for Ladies and Children. 





Mi och SBIR the each. per pair $2 00 
oy o “ 10 00 4 o ad “ 8 sO 
= te “ “ 14 00 5 “ “ “ 5 00 
25 oe - “ 16 oo 
The Trade Supplied at Liberal Discount. 
UNSURPASSED. 


PRICE OF THE WASHING MACHINE, $15. 
OF THE WASHING MACHINE AND WRINGER, $24. 





—a > = 
DENISON’S WASHING MACHINE 








HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 


SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 

No. 35 UNION | SQUARE, New York. 

BROADWAY a FIFTH [ AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 

1132 BROADWAY. 

Brazilian Pebble Spectacles and Eye — for preserving the 
Bight. Opera, Field and Marine Giasses, 

ML. W.t UNTER, ee 1182 aoe. & 169 William St. 


T J. PLE‘ CHE 
CENERAL UPHOLSTERER, ETC. 


Orders qunested * with neatness and despatch at Low Prices. 
Mattresses well re-made at the house if required, 
paired in the best arte and taken in exchange 

CURTAINS, SHADBS, SLIPS, 40., 


Made and put a in a Buperior Style. Carpets made and put 


pe 
down. Lace Curtains Bleached, &c. Polished and Varnished Bril- 
liantly. No, 407 8IXTH AVENUE, Corner of 25th Street, 
UNDER HOOP SKIRT STORE. 
The Curtains and Shades are sewed at his residence, 319 Sth Ave. 


HAAS & ROBERTSON, 
272 4th Avenue. 
ELECTROTYPSRS In BRONZE aND SILVER, 
Pisters in Silver, Gold, Platina and other metals. 


Dealers in ancient and modern medals, medallions, antiques, 
materials. 


wax flowers, leatmoulds and every kind of waxflowers 


’ A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Klectrotypes in 


Furniture re- 


Is all d to be the best Washing Machine ever invented. It defies 
competition. This Machine is constructed on purely scientific 


principles. 

NO RUBBING OR POUNDING 

Injures no garment. Is strong and —— easier than an hee | other 
to operate; will wash anything from a lace collar to a quilt ; 
dees more work and in less time than any other—worth the price 
for rinsing alone. No family can afford to be without one. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING MAOSINE 
1st—Soak the clothes over night in cold water, qoeging the 
more soiled parts. 2d—In the morning pass them through the 
wringer. Fill the Reel nearly full, [not packed down] taking care 
to distribute the balls equally among the clothes. 3d—Shave a 
few ounces of soap and dissolve it in boiling water. 4th—Pour 
two pails of boiling water in the tank and enough ot the —_ 
[previously prepared] to makea richeuds. Do not use too muc 
soap or it will foam. 5Sth—Turn the Reel just fast enough not to 
throw the water out. oe rinsing proceed 
weshaing, using cold wate’ 

Manufactured at Cpeer “Piermont, Rockland Co, N. ¥Y. Ap- 


ly to 
° J. G@. BELL, 335 Broadway, N. ¥., 
Or to TUNIS TALLMAN, Upper Piermont, New Yor k. 
CEO. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE-BONE WHIP 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Constantly on hand, a 
HULLY, and all kinds of 
tall, No. 4 EAST HOUSTON 
York. Established in 1840. 





and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 


the same as for 


Ly ~ - of Fine MALACCA, 





VAN NOTE & SON, 


GRATE, FENDER & FIRE- 
PLACE HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 35rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
Street, near Varick, New York. 


Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and | Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 


UNION CAS HEATERS 


AND 


COOKING STOVES, 

For Sale WHOLESALE aND RETAIL aT 
612 Broadway, New York. 

HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 


THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURF. 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per annum, or 123 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CHaLon’s QUEEN VICTO 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 

Autian’s SIR WALTER scort, 

8ruarT’s WASHINGTO 

Marrzson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Knient’s LORD NELSON. 

Buckisr’s 8ST PAUL’B, LONDON, 

Portrait or GENL. VE 

Hsxaine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C’Y¥ 
THE CASTLE OF I8C from Sy BnoTs, Picture, 

0 








ANDSBER 
LaNpsEEr’s po et Re AN” IMPUDENCE, 
Laypsger’s DEER P. 
WANDESFORDR’S FLORENCE PSETINOALS, 
Wiiers’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 
Wanpesrorps’s DR. KANE. 
The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 
Any of the above can i safe) = A gee by Mail or Express 
on a paste board roller. 





ADVERTISING RATE: 
25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 over one and under three months. 
a» e- =e bev one year, standing unchanged. 
tae” Tus ALBION +> ¢~| ~~ —\eenbebeeesl 
vein the cities of How Tork and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 





Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 


David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 

Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’! Christmas Stories 

Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 

APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALsion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for 6. 

To CLUBS OF THREE—The samen One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition 
[now in course of Pubiication) in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 33 
Plates, as follows :— 

Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, Pueshy Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
tures from Italy, American Notes 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House , 

aaa Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 


Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addijional Christmas Stores, Dombey 
& Bon, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Anion One Year and any 
Bingle Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBion One Yearjto each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $13. 

fO CLUBS OF FIVE—The A.sion One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.] 

£0 CLUBS OF TEN—The Atsion One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the pny Edition, and three Full Sets of the 
PR ular Edition, for $60. 


*, he above books will all be forwarded, posTaGE PAID, THROVGH- 





STREBT, near Broadway, New | oor rag UniTep STATES. Any present subscriber forw rding 


us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 





DALLY AND HAWLEY, 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HOUSE PAINTERS, 

No, 484 FOURTH AVENUE, 

Between 30th and Sist Streets, 


Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six nnn bers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per m 
The first Volume of the New Mustrated Library Edition will 
within six weeks; the remaining Volumes tullowing not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as rapidly as published. 


WM. H MORRELL 4&4 SHPHERD, 








Provze acd Silver on band and made to order, 


NEW YORK. 
. Glasing promptly attended to. 


“ Proprietors. 
80 Park Row, N. ¥. 











